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WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE PROPOSED BARNINGS TAX. 


President Taft’s recommendation 
of a two-per-cent. tax on the net 
earnings of corporations altogether 
overshadows the question of an in- 
come tax. It is impossible to get 
very excited over a proposal which 
must run the gauntlet of thirty-five 
legislatures before it is incorporated 
in the constitution. But the earn- 
ings tax isa different thing. The 
proposal is that the tax shall practi- 
cally go into effect on July 1; that is, 
that the first collection of the tax 
shall be on July 1, 1910, upon the net 
income earned during the preceding 
year. But it is not the payment of 
this tax which is the chief bugbear, 
but the investigation of corporation 
management, and possible publicity 
attending the levy of the tax. 

A SIMILAR TAX IN GERMANY. 

The agitation of this question of a 
tax on corporations lends special in- 
terest to the action of the German 
Reichstag upon a similar proposal. 
The Reichstag, by a vote of 203 to 
155, has adopted a proposal for an 
annual tax on bonds and stocks, cal- 
culated on the basis of the average 
quotation for the preceding year, and 
the rate of interest on this amount 
which the current dividend yields. 
This proposal is not satisfactory to 
the government, and its adoption, it 
is intimated, may lead to the retire- 
ment of Chancellor von Buelow. The 
government scheme of taxation con- 
templates inheritance taxes. This 
tax on stocks and bonds is put for- 
ward by the combined Conservatives 
and Clericals as a substitute for the 
taxes which the government wants. 


A POSSIBLE CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION. 

Apropos of the proposition that 
Congress shall submit to the states 
an amendment to the constitution 
empowering the federal government 
to levy an income tax, it is interest- 
ing to note the fact that a national 
convention for the purpose of fram- 
ing amendments to the constitution 
is one of the possibilities of the near 
future. This is not generally 
known. One of the two methods 
prescribed for initiating amend- 
ments to the constitution is through 
a national convention, called by Con- 
gress in compliance with an applica- 
tion made by two-thirds of the 
states. The increasing desire to 
have United States senators chosen 
by popular vote has already found 
expression in twenty-seven state 
legislatures in an application to 
Congress for a call for such a con- 
vention. As soon as four more 
states have taken liké action, it be- 
comes mandatory upon Congress to 
issue the call; and it is then an open 
question whether such a convention 
ean be restricted to a single subject 
or whether it may frame what 
amendments it pleases. 

A DUTY ON HIDES. 

By a vote of forty-six to thirty 
the Senate has voted for a fif- 
teen-per-cent. duty on hides. The 
majority is unexpectedly large, 
but it is by no means decisive. 
The House voted to put hides 
on the free list, and reduced 


the duties on boots and shoes to cor- 





respond. The action of the Senate 
on hides will carry with it an in- 
crease in the duty on manufactures 
of leather. This will be one of the 
questions which must be fought over 
in the conference committee. It is 
interesting to observe that, in this 
test vote on hides as in several other 
important votes, there was an oblit- 
eration of party lines. Ten Demo- 
erats voted with the majority of the 
Republicans for the duty, and six- 
teen Republicans voted with the ma- 
jority of the Democrats against it. 


ATTACK ON THE PURE FOOD 
LAW. 

A suit which has just been entered 
in the supreme court of the District 
of Columbia is recognized as the pre- 
cursor of a general attack upon the 
pure food law by the various trusts 
and other manufacturers which 
have been dosing the people’s foods 
with various preservatives. The 
suit is brought against Secretary 
Wilson of the department of agri- 
culture by a certain egg company, ad- 
dicted to the use of boric acid for ex- 
tending the marketable period for its 
eggs, whose operations have been in- 
terfered with by the agents of the 
department. An injunction is asked 
for, to prevent further interference 
with the business of the plaintiff 
company; and the company claims 
that the pure food law is unconstitu- 
tional because it gives to the federal 
government the police-regulating 
power delegated under the constitu- 
tion to the several states, and also 
because it practically vests legisla- 
tive power in officials outside of Con- 
gress by delegating to the head of an 
executive department the right to 
make rules and regulations under a 
general law. 


A FAILURE OF JUDICIAL PROC- 
ESSES. 

Without the expression of any 
opinion as to the guilt or innocence 
of the defendant, it must be admitted 
that the failure of the Sau Francisco 
jury to find any verdict in the Cal- 
houn case is an occasion for deep re- 
gret. This is one of the so-called 
“oraft” cases. President Calhoun of 
the United Railroads Company was 
charged with the bribery of San 
Francisco supervisors. The trial 
lasted 110 days, besides three months 
and two days which were consumed 
in getting a jury out of the more 
than 2,300 citizens summoned for 
that purpose. The cost is estimated 
at $50,000. Yet the end of it all is a 
disagreement, which forces the al- 
ternative of abandoning the prosecu- 
tion, or of encountering probably 
still more serious obstacles and de- 
jays in a new trial. 


THE FRENCH NAVAL SCAN- 
DALS. 

Just as the French Cabinet has 
adopted an extensive program of 
naval construction for the next ten 
years, involving an outlay of $600.- 
000,000 extended over that period, 
the parliamentary commission which 
has been investigating the scandals 
attending the naval administration of 
the last ten years publishes its re- 
port. Astonishing abuses are 
brought to light. It is shown that, 
through various forms of ineffi- 
ciency and red tape, naval construc- 
tion costs twenty-five per cent. more 
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in France than in England or Ger- 
many. Guns of ancient models have: 
been supplied in place of the new 
guns required by _ specifications: 
shells of a discarded and condemned 
type have continued to be manufac- 


tured; so little co-operation is there- 


among the bureaus that the battle- 
ships which will be completed in 
1911 will have to wait three years 


for ammunition and guns; and there: 
is not a single dry dock in France: 


capable of accommodating these ves- 
sels. 


ANOTHER PRESIDENT ADRIFT. 


President Reyes of Colombia has 
followed the example of President 
Castro of Venezuela in relinquishing 
his official responsibilities and slip- 
ping quietly away to Europe. There 
is a good deal of difference in the 
two cases, however. Castro left 
after he had entangled his country 
with practically all the governments 
with which it sustained any rela- 
tions. Reyes, on the other hand, 
suffers as a pacificator. It is not be- 
cause he has stirred up trouble, but 
because he sought to avoid it by 
agreeing to the newly-negotiated 
treaty for adjusting questions at 
issue with Panama and the United 
States that he became the object of 
such violent antipathies that revolu- 
tion was threatened. The outcome 
of the trouble is by no means clear, 
but the situation is one that must be 
watched by our government. “ 


SS oe oe — 
THE MAGAZINES. 





—Woman’s Home Companion for 
July is a summer fiction number. 
There are eight stories in this issue, 
by Cyrus Townsend Brady, Marie 
Van Vorst, -Alice Brown, Mary Hea- 
ton Vorse and Albert White Vorse, 
Annie Hamilton Donnell, Anne War- 
ner, and Euphemia Holden. Most of 
these are love stories—of the kind 
the world and his wife like to read 
at this time of year. Especially 
timely are the articles on “July in the 
Poultry-Yard,” by Kate V. Saint- 
Maur, “The Woman Camper,” “A 
Charity Cafe Chantant,” and “The 
Picnic-Basket.” Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin has a winning personality, and 
it never seems so evident as when 
she is at home at ‘Quillcote-on- 
Saco.” <A writer in this issue had 
the good fortune to see her there and 
tells about it in a most interesting 
story. In addition to all this, there 
are the regular departments—the 
fashion department, the entertain- 
ment page, Margaret Sangster’s 
home page, Sam Loyd’s page of puz- 
zles, advice to the girl who earns her 
own living, many suggestions for 
fancy-work and cookery, and several 
pages especially for the children. 


— 0 0-0 oe 
FOXY BOY. 
The teacher asked the members of 


the class to write a sentence on the- 


board containing the word “weak.” 

Thomas arose and wrote “He was 
a weak old man.” 

Johnny looked at Thomas’s work 
and considered gravely. Then he 
strode to the wall and wrote:— 

“She was a week-old baby.”— 
Cleveland Leader. 


| 
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Eric Pape School-of Art | | WINSHIP TEACHERS’. AGENCY | 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


ELEVENTH SEASON From a Massachusetts superintendent : 


“ The more I know of work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the Seti consistent Dork on are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE your notices.” 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 
Painter and Ilustrator : ‘* | thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me ee our dealings with each other. I feel 





perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.”’ 
‘ WIN se From a Maine teacher: 
Full courses in DRA G, PAIN r ‘ 3. ae to o—_ te ceeotetning such es peettion 
° . Lcerta . - 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, thing is very satis Bont, al I ng very iiapby in my work.” 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- ose, the principal of a large New York high 
school: 
TION and DECORATIVE apuiWitirvery kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
DESIGN affair was managed, I am very truly yours. 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

ate me i, — me ‘es — rte oy cosering for 
us Miss ; e alr shown that she merited your 

No Examinations for Admission confidence. We are loo’ for a first grade teacher and a 

second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 

recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ———, 





Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. eS eee 
i 1 From a Vermont teacher: 
Scholarships and Medals. “TIT have been very much pleased with the work of your 
P Agency in keeping me well sted in regard to vacancies in 
Scholarships and Medals. this ave of the country, and | appreciate your services very 
ae tise much indeed. 
Illustrated catalogue free on application “ Thanking you for your good work in my belialf, T aii 
“* Very truly yours.”’ 
Address the secretary. Callsare already commencing to come .in for next 
school year, Send for stration blank and circular. 
Requests of school ials will recéiv 
Cor. Mass. Ave. & Boylston St. me, achat a ae 
BOSTON, MASS WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
LongDistance Telephone, 




















School Superintendents 
THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and’ correct time te all class-rooms, automatically operates. all 
class signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTI- 
MATES and BULLETIN 108. 
MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 
tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 
FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. 


ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs. 


143 Liberty Street, New York 






















“The joy which comes from a thing of beauty comes first to the 
one who makes it, and that one may be a little child in school.” 


IT BEATS THE DUTCH 


how many schools are using the 


|Dixon’s Sketching Crayons 
7 and Pencils 


J They have a quality that is distinctively their own, and it is the fixed 
“68 pinion of a great many teachers that no other pencil can be substi- 
tuted fora “DIXON.” 


If you want an extra large supply of pencils from which to choose 


COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 
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i 
HANSON’S. ENGLISH 


COMPOSITION 


Just What Is Needed for the First Year in High 
Schools. The Teacher's Task Is Lightened. 
The Pupil’s Interest Quickened. 


“Hanson’s English Composition is clear, well 
1 ontnmenetiemmeneeinmmenaiienel 








ordered, comprehensive, stimulating. It is the 
first book of its kind in which I have found the 
question of grammar plainly and fully discussed 
in its logical relation to composition, that is, as the 





basis for correct sentence writing.”’ 
Josephine Hammond, 
Head of English Department, 
Practical Arts High School, 
Dorchester, Mass. 





GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


Beston New York Chicago London 
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2,000 DRILL SENTENCES 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 
BY JAMES F. WILLIS 


A valuable collection of sentences for analysis and the 


illustration of grammatical principles. 
PAPER, PRICE, 26 CENTS 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
BOSTON 


29-A BEACON ST. - 





=—Content and Work= 


Whoever works in content works best. All users of 


The Underwood 


have good reason to be content with their type- 
writers. Visible writing and other perfected fea- 
tures save time, trouble, and worry. The work is 
done promptly and easily; there is no delay. 
Come to our salesrooms; it will take only a few 
minutes to show you many good points of the 


Underwood—see where you can perfect your ser- 
vice without increasing your cost. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, inc. 


ANYWHERE 











THE PRANG SUMMER SCHOOL 
1909 


Chicago, Ill., ‘ ° July 5 to July 23 
Cedar Rapids,la.,_ . - Jume l4toJuly 3 
Marietta, Ohio, . June 21 to July 10 
St. Johnsville, New York, July 5 to July 23 
Cape May City, N. J., July 5to July 31 
Knoxville, Tenn., ° June 23 to July 31 
Chattanooga, Tenn., May 24 to June 18 
Farmville, Va., . . June 30 to July 27 


Charlottesville, Va., June 28 to July 31 
Oceana, Va., " ° ° June 30 to July 27 
Oklahoma City, Okia., - June 7 to June 25 


June 21 to July 31 
May 31 to July 31 
May 31 to July 31 


New Orleans, La., . F 
La we Somer La., ' ; 
Natchitoches, La, . “ 
Baton Rouge,La., . . May 31 to July 31 
Ruston, Lla., . . May 31 to July 31 


Send for Disittiaiatiiain 


The Prang Educational Company 


113 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW Y@RK 











The Two Best Book Covers 
They’re Sweeping the Country 
as ny oe Requires no fitting, no 


sticking, no adjusting. 
Made to fit individual 


= books. Can put on 

ee from six to ten per 

= minute. Name of book 
: printed on side and 
back of each cover. 


The Neatfit Cover 


























A one-piece adjust- 
able cover. Broad glu- 
ing surfaces that hold. 
Very easy to adjust. 
No extra pieces to come 
loose. Accurately cut |= 
and perfectly folded. |:== 
Made in five sizes to fit |=== 
all books. 
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The Neatfit Adjustable Cover 





It is just as essential to be up-to-date in book coy- 
ers as it is to choose the best books. There is just 
as much difference between the Neatfit covers and 
those used previous to their invention as there is 
between a horse-car and a modern electric. 


Let us have your order for the coming year. 
We guarantee our stock and fit. 


THE NATIONAL BOOK COVER CO. 
SYRACUSE, N 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


Joun Mitton: I call a complete and generous 
education that which fits aman to perform justly, 
skilfully, and magnanimously all the offices, both 
public and private, of peace’and war. 

G. Srantey Hat: The ideal life for a boy is 
not in a city. He should know of animals, rivers, 
plants, and that great out-of-door life that lays for 
him the foundation of his later years. 


LurHEeR BurBANK: The wave of public dishon- 
esty which seems to be sweeping up over this 
country is chiefly due to a lack of proper training 
—breeding, if you will—in the formative years of 
life. 

RicwarD Park, Sullivan, Ind.: To know how 
to put a clear, concise, and thoughtful question 
so as to hold the attention of each individual mem- 
ber of the class is a characteristic mark of a truly 
artistic teacher. 

PRESIDENT J. W. ABERCROMBIE, University of 
Alabama: This whole country is drunk with the 
excess of liberty. In no other country is human 
life so cheap. The cure for the evil must be ef- 
fected through the schools. 


SUPERINTENDENT H. D. Hervey, Malden, Mass.: 
Why has it never occurred to the great “practi- 
cal” public that the kind of training effective in 
reforming boys and girls might be equally effec- 
tive in saving them from the need of reform? 

Joun E. Gunoxet, Toledo: There is but one 
thing to do, and if you do that it will solve the en- 
tire problem. That is, get near to the boy. The 
boy knows when you are his friend and confi- 
dante, and he knows when you are treating him 
fairly and honestly. He is quick to resent un- 
just exercise of authority, and quicker still to re- 
sent unjust punishment; that is, what he thinks is 
unjust. Show him what is right and wrong, and 
nine times out of ten he will agree with you. 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM HERBERT PERRY Faunce: 
The orator who begins by reminding a hostile or 
Suspicious audience of some conviction that he 
and they hold in common may never have 
heard of “apperception,” but he has the essence of 
the doctrine. The speaker who rests his audience 
at regular intervals, by pause or change of sub- 
ject, or the insertion of something in lighter vein, 
may never have studied “voluntary attention,” 
but he has learned by experience what such atten- 
tion is and how to hold it. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUES.—(I.) 


BY BARTON ,O. AYLESWORTH, 
President Colorado Agricultural College, Fort Collins. 

The child is proof that God is still at his age- 
long creative work. The child is the highest and 
constant proof of involution and evolution. It is 
the process of the Infinite Becoming. The child 
is the beautiful burden laid upon the heart of the 
race to keep it sweet and holy. It is the gentle 
arch by which the future crosses to the past. It is 
the continuous miracle that keeps faith on the 
earth in every land. 

The training of the child to most quickly and 
sanely reach the possibilities of any given genera- 
tion is a nation’s greatest concern. 

The noblest tribute this paternal democracy of 
ours pays to itself is the wealth, and brain, and 
soul which it lays at the feet of the American child 
in its public schools. 

Their improvement is constantly in the thought, 
not only of the teacher, but the home, the legis- 
lature, the courts, and the highest scholarship of 
the nation. For this reason educational ideals and 
methods are constantly changing, after serious ex- 
periment and review. That we grow impatient 
over imperfections and limitations is evidence of 
our interest. 

Out of this open discussion grows a readjust- 
ment of the system relative to the training of the 
teacher, the schoolhouse and its equipment, 
methods of instruction, and, particularly, the sub- 
jects to be taught. Some errors have been made 
in all these, because we are groping for our way. 

We are learning the value of the child; that new 
environments make new demands. We are attain- 
ing the altruistic vision of relationships. 

Note the changing emphasis upon the ends of 
education made manifest in this rapid develop- 
ment. We have passed through the stages of cul- 
ture, power, efficiency, and happiness as the end of 
education. 

But none of these subjective ends is the true end 
of education; rather, education has an objective 
purpose, coming from without rather than from 
within, namely, the freedom of the individual :-— 

1. Freedom from the limitations of nature. 

2. Freedom from social hindrances. 

3. Freedom from the weaknesses and cruelties 
of government. 

Granted that all ancient and modern dicta rela- 
tive to the mind of the child, its educement, con- 
tinuity of culture by grades unto a certain age, 
skill, or preparedness are true, these refer to 
methods rather than ends. We have been con- 
fused by the mechanics of education, and not al- 
ways seeing the goal, have overestimated the 
means to be used in educing -the child. As G. 
Stanley Hall would say, we have bepedagoged the 
American youth. We have thought that by draw- 
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ing him out we would insure his efficiency, and thus 
lead him to ultimate ‘happiness. 

By a fixed’ process we have sought to induct him 
by means of special training into usefulness and 
enjoyment of life. To these ends we have con- 
structed an enormous machine of brick, mortar, 
steel, and human nerves, with an undue emphasis 
upon practical training and the humanities. We 
have thought that the child, once in the hopper, 
the grist is sure. Will it retard the modern Utopia 
if I make declaration that a suit of overalls or a 
loving heart, or both, do not comprise an educa- 
tion? Do not misunderstand me. No one may 
surpass me in zeal for practical training for one’s 
life work or for the new sociology of fraternalism. 
I am utterly devoted to them. They have in them 
the electric energy of this electrically energetic 
age; an age red and vibrant with constructive 
forces; a creative age by the massing of effort 
through which the formless and the void come into 
almost miraculous form and content. gut the 
educational philosophy which insists that these 
ends are the first object of the schools, or that 
they may be quickly attained and easily main- 
tained, at the expense of other greater, though 
slower and less appealing, ends, does not under- 
stand either psychology or pedagogy, much less 
the real needs of the nation and the times. 

The American youth must, first of all, be made 
freemen by the schools, so far as any process may 
make men free. And under our new blend of 
democracy and paternalism, the state may go a 
long way towards the larger freedom of its citizens, 
a much longer way than we have yet gone, farther 
than any of us yet foresee. 

What is freedom in this larger and educational 
sense? How shall it be secured? 

It is a difficult task to put into words this subtle 
appetence; to define that inherent emotion which 
has been the slowly unfolding force of all race evo- 
lution; to touch, by even so much as the hem of 
her garment, that ever-present, but invisible, spirit 
of the ages that has breathed the breath of life into 
laws and treaties, into bills of rights, magna 
chartas, declarations of independence, and consti- 
tutions; that has been incarnated in all great souls, 
in art and literature, as well as in religion and gov- 
ernment. 

The results are evident; some of the ways by 
which these results have come are discernible, 
though far more are as yet hidden in the great sub- 
conscious yieldings of the race as a whole to emo- 
tions and environments which it does not perceive; 
but the thing itself evades definition. 

To be sure, you feel what it is, and your life his- 
tory is a record of its manifestations and an indis- 
putable proof of its reality. 

It is revealed in countless ways; it begins imme- 
diately with life; moves simply until obstructed, 
and is most ingenious and strenuous when it meets 
obstruction, and, with help from without, it fights 
most valiantly for its rights. Its phenomena are 
both physical and spiritual. The little child crying 
out against its hunger, or, later, crawling headlong 
through the open door, or, later still, uniting its 
hindered energy to the more promiseful energies 
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of the “gang”; later still, building walls for pro- 
tection, roads and bridges for excursion, lenses and 
wires for shortening space, a thousand inventions 
for the multiplication of time and energy, the re- 
moval of mountains, and the conservation of wast- 
ing natural powers, the war with the soil, the 
massed movement against disease, the assault upon 
ugliness, imperfections, and deformity, by means 
of the finer arts—always, everywhere, from the 
savage to the savant, by ones and twos, or by mil- 
lions, by neighborhoods, nations, or races, this 
mighty twofold struggle to rise, to be freed from 
hindering environment, to fulfil the inner promise, 
to arrive, to expand, to be indeed free—this God- 
emanating Holy Ghost moves within and without 
to such accomplishment, at last, as God himself 
wills. 

This is done, of course, by the unfoldment of the 
individual himself, but most of all by making suffi- 
cient space around him in which to give room for 
his normal development. 

To that degree that he secures freedom, step by 
step, does he secure the accompaniments of free- 
dom, namely, efficiency, culture, power, and happi- 
ness. With every advance into the wider circle of 
freedom does he receive new interpretations of not 
only efficieticy, but happiness as well. The end, 
therefore, is the increasing freedom from the limi- 
tations of nature, society, and government. 

I grant that much of this obstruction must be 
removed by society working together, by the es- 
tablishment of better customs, the passing and en- 
forcement of better laws, the upholding by art, 
oratory, literature, drama, worship, and daily ex- 
ample, the ideals of better living; but from 
whence shall come the vision and the stimuli for 
the attainment of these social goods, if not from 
the schools? 

I believe, too, that in America is to come the 
solution of the problem of free labor, not manual 
labor alone, but intellectual, as well. It is the 
genius of the nation. Iron shackles have been 
broken, but ignorance and greed bind all of us still. 
They are beginning to loosen, but they hurt none 
the less, since we have nourished the passion for 
freedom. 

What can make labor joyous and recreation nor- 
mal and truly restorative? I will not believe that 
physical exercise is grievous or unnatural. In the 
gymnasium, in one’s own garden, on a mountain 
trail, it is fine and recuperative; the nerves sing to 
it under the touch of a variety ‘of resistances, like 
a harp; the whole being responds to it as to an 
innate call. 

May it not be that there is too much physical 
exertion required of the average man, or may it 
not be that even more of it would not procure the 
answers to his desires? What is the trouble? It 
is not enough to say that men desire too much, or 
that there is shameful waste; the desires of men 
are abnormal, but it is their environment that 
makes them so; there is waste, appalling and de- 
structive, but it is the effect, not the cause, of 
misery. 

What men desire is a certain equality of privi- 
lege, a certain freedom for self-employment, a cer- 
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tain right to be happy. Any speech, writing, re- 
search, picture, song, any office or organization 
that does not look to this end, does not have edu- 
cational value. I would not have learning purely 
industrial or commercial; that would be to turn 
our backs upon our national ideals, to begin again 
to descend into the pugilistic pit of muscle and 
alertness of nerves. But.unless education lift the 
industrial and commercial life to a higher level 
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than it now occupies, we shall all be lost in a blood- 
blindness of frenzied struggle, struggling for we 
know not what, only that we fear to lose our foot- 
hold. 

Looking to this higher end, there is a definite, 
daily, regular labor belonging to the schoolmaster, 
which it shall be the purpose of this paper to de- 
scribe: It may at first sight seem trivial and in- 
consequent. 


« a 





THE PROVINCE OF THE SCHOOL. 


The province of the school is to interpret to the scholar the glorious deeds of 
noble men; to open to him the language and civilizations of the past; to make him 
share the pure ideals and lofty aims of artist and architect; to introduce him to the 
larger world of letters and the higher realms of song.—FPresident William DeWitt 


Hyde, 





THIS GREAT COUNTRY OF OURS. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


Seven hundred pages of: solid figures with 
scarcely a line of “reading matter” are needed by 
the bureau of statistics of the department of com- 
merce and labor, O. P. Austin, chief, to portray 
the growth and resources of this great country 
of ours, in its annual volume known as the “Sta- 
tistical Abstract of the United States, 1908.” It 
tells of area and population; occupations, labor 
and wages; educational facilities; agriculture, for- 
estry, and fisheries, mining, and manufacturing 
industries; exports and imports; money, banking, 
and insurance; army, navy, and pensions; wealth 
and public finance; in short, almost anything and 
everything which a patriotic American should 
know regarding his country to better realize the 
value, the world-leading value, of American citi- 
zenship. It is a complete statistical record of the 
progress of the United States in area, population, 
wealth, industries, production, and commerce 
from the year 1800 to the year 1908. 

The abstract interestingly tells us, for instance, 
that our total continental area, including Alaska, 
is about equal to that of Europe. Of the eighty- 
eight millions of people occupying this area prac- 
tically one-third are found in the thirteen original 
states, another third in the territory ceded to the 
common union by those states, and the remaining 
third in the area added by purchase or annexation. 

It also tells us that our negro population rose 
from 1,000,000 in 1800 to 8,841,000 in 1900, while 
by percentage of the whole population they fell 
from 18.88 per cent. in 1800 to 11.59 per cent. 
{about one-third less) in 1900. 

In spite of the large share of the territory of the 
United States which has come under cultivation 
or individual ownership, the land areas still un- 
reserved and unappropriated in 1908 total %54,- 
895,000 acres, of which 368,022,000 acres are in 
Alaska, 61,177,000 in Nevada, 48,532,000 in 
Montana, 44,778,000 in New Mexico and 42,769,- 


000 in Arizona. Swamp and overflow lands ag- 
gregate 75,000,000 acres, of which 18,500,000 are 
in Florida, 9,500,000 in Louisiana, 6,000,000 in 
Mississippi, and 5,750,000 in Arkansas. 

The developed water power of the country is re- 
ported at 5,357,000 horse-power, turning 52,827 
water wheels. 

The coal supply, according to statements made 
before the conservation commission, is estimated 
at 3,135,708,000,000 tons, while the present out- 
put is about 450,000,000 tons (429,000,000 tons in 
1907, says the abstract). 

Our available iron ore supply is estimated at 
4,785,000,000 long tonsy while the largest total 
ever produced. in a single year was 52,000,000 tons 
in 1907. Pig iron production in the same year 
was 25,781,000 long tons, of the world’s total pro- 
duction of 60,500,000 long tons—more than one- 
third. 

Petroleum areas of the United States as at pres- 
ent known are reported by the United States 
Geological Survey at 8,850 square miles, or some- 
what larger than the state of Massachusetts; and 
the natural gas areas at 10,055 square miles, or 
slightly more than the area of the state of Ver- 
mont. 

Since 1820, the year of earliest record, over 
26,000,000 immigrants have been received by us, 
averaging more than 1,000,000 a year, in the fiscal. 
years, 1905, 1908, and 1907. The census of 1900 
reported 10,460,000 persons of foreign birth resi- 
dent in this country, forming 13.7 per cent. of the 
total population, against 9.7 per cent. half a cen- 
tury earlier. 

The popular vote for presidential electors in- 
creased from 11,381,408 in 1888 to 14,887,133 in 
1908 (about one vote for every six persons) a gain 
of over 3,500,000 in only twenty years. 

Busy activity by our busy people is shown by 
the great growth in postal receipts—from $1,000,- 
000 in 1820 to $191,500,000 in 1908. Letters and 
post cards mailed in 1907 reached 6,466,000,000 
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in 1907 against 3,359,000,000 in Great Britain, 
3,263,000,000 in Germany, 1,119,000,000 in 
France, and 1,067,000,000 in Austria-Hungary. 

Telegrams sent rose from 9,000,000 in 1870 to 
63,000,000 in 1890 and 98,000,000 in 1907. 

Our educational progress, as told by the 
United States board of education, is remarkable. 
For instance, salaries paid to public school super- 
intendents and teachers amounted to $38,000,000 
in 1870, $92,000,000 in 1890, and $197,000,000 in 
1907. In that year the public school enrollment 
was 16,820,000 with an average of 11,818,000 in 
daily attendance, besides 130,000 students in col- 
leges, universities, and schools of technology. 
Private and special schools add largely to this 
great number of young people receiving the bene- 
fit of progressive American education. 

Manufactures exported in 1908 reached the 
large, very large, total value of $750,000,000, or 
40.91 per cent. of: the total exports of that year. 
Imports of all materials for manufacturing pur- 
poses totaled in value $751,000,000, or 52 per cent. 
of our entire imports of the same year. Those 
figures, coupled with our enormous home con- 
sumption of manufactures and our equally enor- 
mous supply of raw material, give us some idea of 
the present and future of the busy American 
factory, with its millions of well-paid wage earn- 
ers. 

Turning to the aggregate wealth of the United 
States the figures are staggering—from $7,000,- 
000,000 in 1850 to $30,000,000,000 in 1870, $65,- 
000,000,000 in 1890, $104,000,000,000 in 1904, as 
shown by census reports and as estimated by 
postal statisticians, $120,000,000,000 in 1909. 

And all this is only part of the story, the won- 
derful story, of the progress and resources of this 
great country of ours. 


4» a 
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DO TEACHERS NEED THE BALLOT ? 
BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


It is the general testimony of educators, from 
President Eliot of Harvard down, that the amount 
of money appropriated for schools is not nearly as 
large as it ought to be. Both pupils and teachers 
suffer from overcrowding, and from the necessity 
of giving each teacher too many pupils for the best 
educational results. 

What is the reason for this lack of money for the 
schools? One reason is that the mothers and the 
teachers have no votes. Money can be found for 
purposes in which voters are interested. Hon. 
Frederic C. Howe says: “We spend millions for 
business purposes, for the promotion of industry. 
And yet, when any organization goes to the city 
hall for thousands for school purposes, it is met 
with the response that the city is too poor. We 
can spend millions for docks, but not thousands for 
playgrounds.” In New York, it is estimated that 
there are 80,000 fewer seats in the public schools 
than there are children of school age. Many chil- 
dren cannot go to school at all, and thousands of 
others have to be put*on “half time.’ This is an 


injustice both to the children and to the teacher. 
The children get only half the time in school to 
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which they are entitled, and the teacher has her 
strength worn out by having to teach two relays of 
children daily. 

In Philadelphia the superintendent of schools 
lately called attention to the fact that there were 
20,000 fewer seats in the schools than there were 
children applying for admission; thousands could 
not get in, and for those who did get in, the accom- 
modations were so poor that children were sitting 
on broken benches, on boards stretched across the 
aisles, on window sills, and even on the floor. All 
this was for lack of money. Yet just at this time 
the city fathers voted $50,000 of public money to 
entertain the Elks, and $10,000 more to entertain 
the Order of Patriotic Sons of America. This 
$60,000 came largely from women’s taxes, but the 
women had no vote as to how it should be spent. 

Almost everywhere the schools are pinched for 
money, but in the equal suffrage states this is not 
the case. The Colorado state superintendent of 
public instruction said to me: “Some people in 
Colorado grumble about the size of the school tax, 
but our schools have money enough.” General 
Irving Hale of Denver says: “The extension of 
suffrage to women has made it easier to secure lib- 
eral appropriations for education.” Colorado ap- 
propriates more money per capita for education 
than any of the Eastern states, which are so much 
older and richer. 

Of the inadequate amount of money provided 
for school purposes, the women teachers do not 
get their fair share. In Massachusetts the average 
pay of a woman teacher in the public schools is 
about one-third that of a man. In New York, the 
richest city in America, the women teachers are 
paid so poorly that there are hundreds of vacancies 
in the public schools for which no teachers can be 
found. The women teachers of New York have 
for years been using their “indirect influence” to 
the utmost to secure equal pay for equal work, but 
without avail. In Wyoming, where women vote, 
the law provides that women teachers shall receive 
the same pay as men, when the work done is the 
same. (Revised Statutes of Wyoming, Section 
614.) 

The news that Utah had granted women the bal- 
lot was quickly followed by the announcement that 
the legislature had passed a bill to give women 
teachers the same pay as men when they held cer- 
tificates of the same grade (Revised Statutes of 
Utah, Section 1853). The Colorado state superin- 
tendent of public instruction says: “There is no 
difference made in teachers’ salaries on account of 
sex.” 

President Thomas of Bryn Mawr College says: 
“Experience proves that women as well as men 
need the ballot to protect them in their special in- 
terests and in their power to gain a livelihood. In 
Philadelphia no woman teacher receives the same 
salary as men teachers for the same work, and no 
women, however successful, are appointed to the 
best-paid and most influential positions in the 
schools. What is true of Philadelphia is true, in 
the main, of the public schools in forty-two of the 
United States; but it is not true in the four states 
where women vote.” 
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Another bane .of the schools, and especially of 
the women teachers, is the influence of partisan 
politics. Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell, who served 
three terms as state superintendent of public in- 
struction for Colorado, and is highly esteemed by 
educators there, says :— 

“After twenty years’ experience, I can say that 
our school boards are absolutely non-political, and 
party affiliation is never considered in the appoint- 
ment of teachers. I have never heard of a mem- 
ber of a school board being elected because he be- 
longed to this or that party. Generally both 
parties are represented on the same board. Some- 
times a board principally Democratic is found in a 
Republican community; and vice versa. Our 
teachers are free to vote according to their own 
consciences. I have seen or heard of more party 
politics in school matters in one block in Albany, 
Buffalo, or Philadelphia than on the 103,925 square 
miles of Colorado soil.” (From address made by 
Mrs. Grenfell at the National Suffrage Convention, 
February, 1904.) 


—SS 
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VOCATIONAL AIMS. 
BY PRINCIPAL FRANK F, MURDOCK, 
North Adams, Mass. 

Short visits for the study of vocational aims 
were made to the State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts at Ames, Ia.; to high schools at 
Altoona, Pa., and Oshkosh, Wis.; to the Elemen- 
tary Manual Training school at Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; to a Hebrew Charity school in Chicago; 
and to the Carnegie Technieal schools, Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

Individualism and not social service is the pre- 
vailing aim in normal schools. . Vocational aims 
are practically unconsidered in all departments of 
normal schools. The obligations of modern social 
relations are practically unheard of outside of some 
cultural course in sociology or economics. If any 
vocational element arises in elementary manual 
training, it is essentially due to the outward re- 
semblance of the work to man’s labor. 

What vocational results are secured in these 
schools come largely from optional or original 
work, from progressive construction (e. g., from 
making the patterns to operating the assembled 
machine), and from repair work. 

At the Ontario Agricultural College all male 
students in manual arts make objects in wood and 
iron for use on the farm and in the house. They 
take apart, repair, assemble, and test by actual 
operation all farm machinery and apparatus. The 
chore work of the early morning and the actual 
service on alternate afternoons, in all the depart- 
ments of farm work in rotation, are vital factors 
in establishing the new thought as muscular habits. 
This labor is paid for as soon as the term of in- 
struction is passed. The effects of this vocational 
effort upon intelligence, skill, and character were 
highly commended. 

In the Iowa agricultural department the work in 
wood and iron follows more conventional lines. 
Many new farm machines are kept on exhibition, 
are taken apart and put together again by students, 
but they are not tested then by actual use. 
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At Menomonie the students of the Stout Train- 
ing school, with instruction and aid of the depart- 
ment teachers, have furnished and decorated a 
near-by house of seven or eight rooms. The 
strongest impression arising therefrom is that of 
the superior taste by which all elements have been 
harmonized. The vocational trend appears On. 
considering that the objects were made to meet 
house conditions, and that some comprehension of 
the work of a house-furnisher and decorator must 
have resulted. The excellent bulletins published 
by this school are very effective in training the pro- 
fessional student to realize that equipping a 
manual training school or department is highly vo- 
cational. 

The Carnegie Technical schools are housed im 
beautiful buildings, placed in an environment beau- 
tiful by nature and by the art of man. The shops. 
are adequately equipped as laboratories. “The 
School of Apprentices and Journeymen . . . offers. 
instruction to supplement the usual apprenticeship,,. 
strengthen the reasoning faculties, teach both the 
theory and the practice of the trade,...” Al- 
though apprentices receive two-thirds of their in-- 
struction in the shops, the work is largely cultural. 
The trades, e. g., plumbing, electric wiring, etc., are 
not practiced under the structural conditions of 
real houses. Hence “the power of applying ab- 
stract theory to practical operations” is not devel- 
oped in the vocational sense. 

At the Bradley Polytechnic Institute the stu- 
dents have built two lathes, have two more on the 
way, and in all have made thirty per cent. of the 
equipment in the machine shop. They do all the 
repair work, also. 

The maintenance in an institution of all-day,. 
half-day, evening, or weekly courses in all the in- 
dustrial arts, continuing from three months to four 
years, produces very beneficial results on the pro- 
fessional courses. Students in these courses, by 
contact with the vocational students and by in- 
direct instruction, acquire broader and more ener- 
getic views of life, and their aims trend from the- 
school to the home and workroom. 

Visits to factories are occasional features at 
many of the schools. The close study of factories. 
results in a stimulation of the high school boys to- 
strive for the larger responsibilities (most of the 
boys go to engineering colleges), and of the pro- 
fessional students to be more direct and practical" 
in their instruction. 

Only in very rare cases does one find considera- 
tion of such aims as meaning of labor, ethics of a: 
skilled workman, honesty and loyalty in work, rec- 
ognition of industrial work, as applied science and’ 
applied art (therefore scientific and artistic). 

At both Muskegon and Altoona the girls are 
equally well provided for, and, as is common to all 
domestic courses, the vocational elements are: 
prominent. 

At the Oshkosh High school the boys com- 
pletely furnished the room for mechanical draw- 
ing. They run the milling machines, unite hand’ 
and machine tool work, and differentiate in objects 
to the farm, home, and school. 

The elementary manual training work at Grands 








‘Rapids is carried on under most adverse condi- 
tions, but to the pupils the meagre opportunity is 
like an oasis in a desert. The contrasts with Mus- 
kegon and Altoona, cities one-fourth as large, are 
tremendous testimony to the value of democratic 
high schools. ‘ 

At Muskegon elementary manual. training is 
taught through all the grades. The eighth grade 
is united with the high school, thus keeping many 
boys and girls in school during the years from 
fourteen to sixteen, and usually longer. Indus- 
trial work is compulsory except during the last two 
years of the school course, and then is elected by 
a very large majority of the students. Differen- 
tiation is allowed as early as ability warrants, and is 
free to all during the last two years. Thus there 
has come to be a natural trend on the part of some 
toward the local high-grade skilled industries. 
Trade courses are not conducted, but vocational 
tendencies are as possible of satisfaction for the 
trade worker as. for the prospective engineer or 
physician. Several manufactories of motor boats 
and electrical apparatus have a constant agreement 
with the principal to employ in advanced positions 
and at higher pay any boy he will recommend. 

At Altoona similar conditions prevail in the 
grades, but the eighth grade is not a part of the 
high school. Apprentices are not taken at the 
railroad shops until they are sixteen years of age. 
From fourteen to sixteen the boys were busy in 
trivial work or running wild. To give these a fair 
chance in life, and at the same time to increase effi- 
ciency in the shops, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company installed in the high school a very com- 
plete and modern equipment for working in wood 
and iron. Many of the machines are run by indi- 
vidual electric motors, thus bringing boys into con- 
tact with some new shop conditions. Boys gradu- 
ating from the industrial course, which is not a 
strict trade course, will save according to ability 
from one to two years of actual time on entering 
the shops, and rise far higher in a few years than 
would have been possible otherwise. College 
graduates are obliged to enter as apprentices, in 
part to acquire the hand skill and shop sense 
omitted in their cultural courses. . From one to 
two years are thus lost. 

The Consolidated Rural school at Guelph is ad- 
jacent to Macdonald Institute and the college. 
Enough children are gathered to establish eight 
grades in five or six rooms. Two other rooms are 
fitted for elementary manual training and cooking. 
The interests and abilities of the children, the farm 
and home needs, and reasonable relationship to 
other subjects are the bases in organizing the 
work. The school garden includes individual plots 
varying from six to 120 square feet for each pupil, 
class plots, school plots, and experiment plots. 
The usual nature study gardening is followed by 
agricultural work and experimentation. All the 
later work reflects the spirit and purpose of the col- 
lege. Sound sense, good judgment, and efficiency, 
interest in knowledge and good taste, skill in work, 
ability to help, and an understanding of life as it is 
are definite results. 
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A SONG OF FAR TRAVEL. 


Many a time some drowsy oar 
From the nearer bank invited, 
Crossed a narrow stream, and bore 

In among the reeds moon-lighted, 
There to Joave me on a shore 
No ferryman hath sighted. 


Many a time a mountain stile, 
Dark and bright with sudden wetting, 
Lured my vagrant foot the while 
"Twixt upiifting and down-setting,— 
Whither? Thousand mile on mile 
Beyond the last forgetting. 


Still by hidden ways I wend, 
(Past occasion grown a ranger); 
Still enchantment, like a friend, 
Takes from death the tang of danger: 
Hardly river or road can end 
Where I[ need step a stranger! 
—Louise Imogen Guiney, in the Atlantic. 
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FUNCTION OF THE PLAYGROUND. 
BY HENRY S. CURTIS. 


Play, being the chief activity of children during 
infancy, contains the beginnings of all subsequent 
development and culture. Its function is educa- 
tive, and its forms are derived from hereditary 
adaptations and co-ordinations pleasurable to us 
from their usefulness in the distant past of the race, 
We consider the chief purpose of playgrounds 
to be:— 

1. The promotion of robust health through the 
encouragement of a free and enjoyable life in the 
open air. 

2. The development of physical strength, espe- 
cially of the vital organs, through the vigorous 
activities of the playground. 

3. The training in courtesy and good fellowship 
through these social relations of play in which 
friendships are chiefly formed. 

4, The establishment of a moral trend of life 
through the cultivation of right habits and those 
loyalties on which social morality and good citizen- 
ship chiefly depend. 

5. The arousing of the deeper interests, emo- 
tions, and enthusiasms of the soul, and the result- 
ing vigor of conception and execution through 
those activities by which they were developed in 
the past of the race, thus determining the energy 
of all after life. 

6. The cultivation of a sense of the joy of life, 
by which the soul is harmonized and unified and a 
play spirit in work is acquired. 





THREE CLASSES OF TEACHERS. 


Frank H. Hall of Illinois, author of Hall’s arithmetic, 
savs there are three classes of teachers:— 

First, those who earn as little as possible. 

Second, those who earn their salaries and no more. 

Third, those who earn more than their salaries and 
are giad of the opportunity. 

To which class do you belong? 

—Exchange. 
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THE HEALTH OF TEACHERS. 


BY W. S. SMALL, PH. D., 
Principal, Eastern High School, Washington. 

Not the least important factor in a wholesome school 
environment for children is the health of the teacher. 
In at least seven cases out of ten the disorderly and 
spiritually unwholesome school is taught by a physically 
unfit teacher. It is, therefore, a subject of radical im- 
portance in the practical science of school hygiene. 

There is an ancient and still prevalent belief that 
teachers as a class are below par in the matter of health. 

In spite of the practical importance of the subject, it 
still remains largely in the realm of opinion. It is al- 
most virgin soil for investigation. Recognition of it as 
an important phase of school hygiene hardly goes back 
a decade. 

In this paper I attempt only to summarize information 
obtained from available literature, and to urge the im- 
portance of systematic and thorough investigation of 
the matter in its various aspects. Van Tussenbroek 
states these as follows:— 

1. What is the relative mortality of teachers? 

2. What is the relative morbidity of teachers? 

3. What dangers to life and health is the teacher es- 
pecially exposed to in virtue of the vocation itself? 

4. Are these dangers such as to lead to (a) real dis- 
eases of occupation; (b) premature exhaustion of vital- 
ity? 

To these I should add: Are the inimical conditions 
necessary or only accidental and remediable; and, is the 
health of teachers improving or the reverse? 

Mortality.—So far as mortality statistics tell the story, 
teaching is not unfavorable to health. Dr. Ogle’s mor- 
tality tables (English) for the years 1880-1882 inclusive 
give teachers a death-rate of 719 as against 1,073 for 
law and commercial clerks. (This is the class whose 
conditions of life most closely resemble those of teach- 
ers, in Dr. Ogle’s judgment.) Other classes, with con- 
ditions slightly less similar, have death-rates as follows: 
Lawyers, 842; clergymen, 556; physicians, 1,126. Tables 
based upon the United States census for 1890, compiled 
by the same method as the above, give the death-rates 
of the same classes as follows: Teachers, 578; lawyers, 
838; clergymen, 574; physicians, 870. Law and commer- 
cial clerks are not given as a separate class in these 
tables. i 

There is no classification according to age groups, 
sex, or grade of instruction. The only item of impor- 
tance that emerges is that men teachers as a class show 
a low rate of mortality. Dr. van Tussenbroek’s carefy! 
compilations point in the same direction, 


From official statistics she found for the years 1891- 
1895 inclusive, teachers in Holland between the ages of 
eighteen and fifty inclusive had a death-rate consider- 
ably below the average, and lower, also, than clergy- 
men, civil officials, and physicians (the three classes 
most similar to teachers, in her judgment). Divided 
into age groups of eighteen to twenty-five, twenty-six to 
thirty-five, and thirty-six to fifty, the same classes show 
slight variations; the death-rate of teachers in the mid- 
dle group exceeds slightly that of clergymen and civil 
cfficials but remains distinctly below in the other two 
age groups. 

Classification according to disease causing death is 
also favorable to teachers with two exceptions. In case 
of the rubric “brain diseases and apoplexy,” the death- 
rate of teachers is slightly above the average; and in 
case of “tuberculosis,” though the death-rate of teachers 
is below the average, it exceeds that of clergymen, civil 
officials, and even physicians, and between the ages of 
twenty-five and thirty-five it exceeds the average. 

Van Tussenbroek compares these figures for Holland 
with similar data for England, Paris, Switzerland, and 
Germany. Direct comparison is possible only in case of 
England. In the other cases named, variations in classi- 
fication make the comparison either indirect or other- 
wise imperfect. They present, however, the same gen- 
eral features; a relatively low death-rate for teachers 
as compared with the average and as compared with the 
vocations classed by Van ‘Tussenbroek as similar, but 
with respect to tuberculosis a decidedly less favorable 
condition. 

Again, there is no differentiation according to grade 
of instruction, and the figures concern men exclusively. 

Morbidity.—Morbidity statistics are almost entirely 
lacking. Dr. Arlidge (Op. cit.) quotes Ratcliffe’s sta- 
tistical analysis of the sickness allowances of the Eng- 
lish benefit societies, in which he groups teachers and 
clerks, and finds “among this class less aggregate sick- 
ness and a less general expectation than in any class in 
his experience.” Arlidge observes pertinently that 
teachers who are really sick frequently go on teaching; 
that comparatively few teachers join benefit societies 
and those who do are a selected type; and that only men 
are concerned in these statistics. Arlidge holds strongly 
that teaching is unfavorable to health. Perhaps valu- 
able data might be extracted from the records of our 
health insurance companies. 

Dr. Seigel, in 1895, examined 1,157 teachers of the 
public schools of Leipzig. He found 42.8 per cent. suf- 
fering from definite diseases: Nervousness, chronic 
laryngeal catarrh, lung affections, and other “profes. 
sional diseases,"’ 





oy 
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In reply to Dr. Balliet’s question: How long can a 
woman of fairly good health teach in our public schools, 
under present conditions, without injury to her health? 
one hundred and thirty-four teachers out of 157 an- 
swering, eighty-four per cent. said: “From five to ten 
years”; fifty per cent. said: “From five to seven years.” 
Only twelve out of 157 said more than ten years, and 
only eight said more than twenty years. 

Whether or not the general morbidity of teachers is 
high, there seems to be something like general agree- 
ment that teachers are especially liable to certain dis- 
eases, chief among them being affections of the respira- 
tory organs, including pulmonary tuberculosis, and ner- 
vous disorders. 

Milligan and Yonge and Oliver, in case of English pu- 
pil teachers (both sexes) show direct relation between 
teaching and specific throat diseases (“‘teachers’ nodes’). 
Dr. Burger, a throat specialist, interrogated by Van 
Tussenbroek, says this affection is very common with 
teachers, singers, and children who shout and sing too 
much. Zwaardemaker, quoted by Van Tussenbroek, 
says that chronic laryngeal catarrh is prevalent among 
teachers. He attributes these two throat affections 
chiefly to improper use of the voice in articulation. The 
evil effects of dust, especially chalk dust, are adduced by 
Oliver, Kuehner, and others as contributory causes. 

Neither of these causes is inherent or irremovable. 
Proper vocal instruction and control of dust are all that 
is necessary to remove these occasions of offense. 

The mortality statistics cited above indicate that pul- 
monary tuberculosis is relatively common with teach- 
ers. The figures of Karup and Gollmer, based upon 
analysis. of the mortality statistics of the Lebensver- 
sicherungsbank of Gotha, show a large death-rate from 
tuberculosis among elementary teachers, but not among 
secondary teachers. 

With respect to. the frequency of nervous disorders 
among teachers, there is general agreement. There is, 
however, little attempt to analyze and classify the liabil- 
ity of teachers. Van Tussenbroek makes a partial clas- 
sification, purely for convenience in handling such facts 
as she could muster. As teaching is an “intellectual 
vocation,” its ill effects must be due, pre-eminently, to 
mental] overstrain, which would show themselves in 
definite diseases of the central nervous system, in. sui- 
cide, in mental alienation, and in neurasthenia (psy- 


_chasthenia not differentiated). Facts are few in this 


connection. 

It is under the rubric “‘neurasthenia” that the largest 
percentage of the teacher’s ill health is to be found. 
There are no statistics. Even the indefatigable Van 
Tussenbroek was unable to dig up any. She has to con- 
tent herself with the unanimous verdict of the large 
number of specialists she personally interrogated that 
neurasthenia is very common among teachers. It is this, 
of course, that Page meant by the lay expression of 
“complicated forms of disease and loss of spirits.” Ar- 
lidge emphasizes it and attributes its prevalence in ele- 
mentary school teachers to the constant strain they are 
under to “satisfy managers and inspectors and to ac- 
complish results whereon their income in some measure 
depends”; and to the monotony of their work, which is 
of “constantly recurring sameness, preventing them 
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from ever attaining a point at which their work can af- 
ford them real interest, and reducing them to educa- 
tional machine-wheels rotating on their own axes and 
never advancing.” (Parenthetically, this is a revolting 
conception of the life of the elementary teacher. If it 
were a true statement of the essential and necesary 
character of her work, it would be sufficient argument 
for the abolition of schools. As a statement it is true 
in far too many instances.) 

Dr. Balliet found his casual observation of the fre 
quency of nervous breakdown among teachers confirmed 
by the questionary mentioned above. But he attributes 
this frequency to exactly opposite conditions from those 
alleged by Arlidge. “The abolition in the public schools 
of routine teaching, which made but slight demands 
upon the teacher, either in regard to scholarship or in re- 
gard to skill in teaching, the broadening of the school 
curriculum, and the introduction of rational methods of 
instruction, have increased the amount of work on the 
part of teachers and the tax upon their strength to an 
extent not appreciated by the public generally.” 

One other item of importance with respect to nervous 
disorders is that they occur with greatest frequency in 
the first few years of teaching. Oliver speaks of the 
pupil-teacher stage as especially vulnerable. Wichmann 
found that forty-seven per cent. of the cases of neuras- 
thenia with teachers appeared in the first five years of 
actual teaching, and one-half of these in the first year. 

Anparently the strain is greater at this initial stage, 
though Van Tussenbroek thinks it is a matter of sur- 
vival. These are probation years in a fundamental 
sense, during which the physically unfit are eliminated. 
For conclusions, comparison with other occupations is 
necessary. 

To summarize: The health of the teaching body is an 
important aspect of school hygiene and demands ade 
quate investigation; there are at present very few satis- 
factory data bearing upon any of the essential aspects of 
the problem. From the mortality. statistics, it appears 
that teaching kills few, but from the morbidity statis- 
tics and the expert opinions of physicians it appears to 
maim many. Nervous disorders are its special liability. 
Conclusions as to whether or not the conditions that 
make for the ill health of teachers are inherent in the 
vocation or are accidental and remediable are not war- 
ranted by available facts, but in some instances the lia- 
bility may be greatly reduced by proper prophylaxis. 

In conclusion, I urge upon superintendents, university 
professors of pedagogy, and others who may be in posi- 
tion to do so, to add to our stock of scientific fact rela- 
tive to this subject. Let them not rest content with the 
Emmanuelistic sentiment expressed by one of their 
number: “The trouble is not in the ventilation, tn the 
stupid pupils, in the domineering principal, in the med- 
dlesome parent, in the gossipy teacher. It is in your- 
self. Change your mental attitude. Replace evil, dis- 
turbing, and unkind thoughts by thoughts of love, pa- 
tience, and trust, courage, and confidence. Let these 
good thoughts find expression in your body. Be calm 
when the pupils are noisy, be patient when they are stu 
pid, be courageous when you know you are right, and 
before long your body will respond to the quickening 
mental attitude.’--School Hygiene. 
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The world generally gives its admiration not to the man who does what nobody 
else attempts to do, but to the man who does best what multitudes do well.—Macaulay, 
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THE WORKING OF A PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
BY JOSIAH H. BENTON. 


The Boston public library is primarily a collec- 
tion of nearly 1,000,000 volumes of books, of which 
746,514 are in the central library and 216,576 are 
in the various branches and reading rooms. There 
are also in the central library about 35,000 separate 
manuscripts and about 150 volumes of manuscript 
books, over 200 atlases, about 10,000 maps, and 
nearly 30,000 photographs, prints, engravings, and 
other pictures. 

The principal branches are considerable libraries 
in themselves, the nine largest branches having an 
average of over 20,000 volumes each. Each 
branch has also its own collection of photographs 
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single college. Exhibitions of rare books, engrav- 
ings, and other treasures of the library are sys- 
tematized, and programs of them are published at 
the beginning of the winter season. 

Substantially all money which the trustees can 
use for the maintenance and working of the library 
system comes from the annual appropriation by 
the city council. Boston expends annually for the 
public library purposes about fifty-six cents per 
capita of all its population, while the other thirty- 
two cities in the state expend only twenty-seven 
and one-half cents per capita for their entire com- 
bined population. 

Cities and states are not made great by econ- 
omy, but rather by judicious and even lavish ex- 
penditure for proper public purposes. No money 
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as well as the Scammon Gardens. 


and pictures, varying in number from 1,000 to 
2,000, in all about 13,000. 

The catalogs of this collection comprise 3,436,- 
490 separate cards, and the cases containing them 
would extend about five-sixths of a mile. The 
shelves required for the books in the central library 
would extend a distance of about twenty miles. 

From 35,000 to 40,000 volumes are added to the 
library collection each year. Last year the total 
amount expended for books, periodicals, and news- 
papers was eleven per cent. of the entire expenses 
of the library for all purposes. The average cost 
of all books purchased was $1.98 per volume. 

One paper, at least, from every civilized nation, 
when obtainable, and at least two papers from 
every state in the union, are taken. Fourteen 
papers are taken from Canada, and sixty in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The periodical room is generally filled with 
readers, and the bound files of periodicals are also 
extensively used, the largest use being by students 
from colleges and other schools in the vicinity. 
Four hundred and seventy-nine volumes were re- 
cently consulted in one day by students from a 


spent for the education of the people, whose intel- 
ligence is the only basis of good government, is 
ever wasted. Security of property depends upon 
education or upon force, and I believe that free 
public libraries, worked for the education of the 
people, are better safeguards of the rights of per- 
son and property than policemen and battalions. 


pow ween 
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ADVICE AS TO SCHOOL GROUNDS. 


BY U. J. HOFFMAN, 
Springfield, [1l. 





The school ground should be well covered with 
sod.and be well drained. It should be attractive, 
and afford the children a pleasant place to play. 
The unsightly coal shed should be removed, and a 
fuel room added to the rear of the house. Trees 
should be planted near the fence, but the centre 
should be left for a playground. It should be 
fenced to keep out stock that may be grazing 
along the road. The grass and weeds should be 
cut several times during the summer. If left until 
school begins, the stubs of weeds make it unfit for 
a playground.—State Report. 
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SCHOOLS IN POLAND. 
BY DR. WILLIAM A. WETZEL, 
Trenton, N. J. 

I visited schools in Warsaw, Berlin, Leipzig, 
Munich, and Pforzheim. Education in Poland has 
suffered much under Russian rule. While I was 
in Warsaw, men were frequently arrested whose 
only crime was attendance at an evening school for 
illiterate adults. There are several excellent 
schools in Warsaw supported by the merchants of 
the city and by tuition fees. I visited two of these 
schools, each of which had boys ranging in age 
from eight to eighteen years. Most of the teach- 
ers in each of these schools had received a univer- 
sity training. School sessions were held on Sat- 
urday just as on any other day. The building, fur- 
niture, and general equipment of the one school 
were not good, but the building and equipment of 
the other school compared favorably with the best 
high school equipment in our country. There 
were laboratory and shop facilities for individual 
work. I found an excellent opaque projection ap- 
paratus, a collection of minerals, oils, and manu- 
factured products for use in the geography classes. 
There were drawing rooms, a music room, a lunch 
room, two gymnasium halls, shower bath accom- 
modations for fifty boys, and recreation plots on 
the school grounds for the smaller boys. When I 
asked what the larger boys did for recreation, I 
was told that a Polish boy considers play undigni- 
fied after he has become fourteen years of age. 

Each boy receives a thorough physical exam- 
ination twice yearly, and the results of these ex- 
aminations are recorded. A doctor visits the 
school daily. Weekly baths are compulsory in 
this school unless the boy is excused by his 
parents. 

The following observations hold, not only with 
reference to Polish schools, but also with reference 
to German schools :— 

1. Religion always has a definite place in the 
curriculum. 

2. Pupils carry a larger number of subjects 
than our pupils do. In these subjects they recite 
less frequently per week, but the subjects are con- 
tinued for a longer period than in the United 
States. For example, physics is generally offered 
two or three times weekly for two or three years, 
whereas in America a high school course in physics 
generally consists of a daily exercise for one school 
year. 

3. Some form of physical exercise is given dur- 
ing school hours, 

4. A brief recess follows each recitation. 

5. Whenever a modern language is taught, the 
object is to teach the pupil to speak and write the 
language. In America, owing to the college en- 
trance requirements in modern languages, the aim 
is literary rather than linguistic. I believe the 
European view is the more sensible. 

Not all the schools of Warsaw are of as high 
grade as the two mentioned above. It is difficult 
to get permission to conduct a school in Poland. 
Consequently there are schools not authorized by 
the government. Some of these are conducted in 
private dwellings, and every visitor is at first sus- 
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pected of being a government spy. What these 
schools lack in equipment they make up in enthusi- 
asm. It is pathetic to see under what difficulties 
the Poles, particularly the Jews, try to educate 
their people, not only without government help, 
but in spite of government opposition. 


_——" a 
oOo > 


IDEAL OF THE PLAYGROUND MOVEMENT. 


The following statement of belief was the key- 
note of the playground convention at Pittsburg :— 

“We believe that the main work of this associa- 
tion as an association should be not the promotion 
of playgrounds, but of the ideals of the movement. 

“We take as our proper province the promotion 
of the play spirit and play opportunities every- 
where for all ages and both sexes. We believe 
that there are very many other play opportunities 
essential to the development of child and com- 
munity life besides those offered by the normal 
playground, and we regard the making available 
for play the dooryards, vacant lots, streets, interior 
of the blocks, and the roofs of tenements, armories, 
and other suitable buildings as no less important 
than the playgrounds themselves. 

“We regard the promotion of play festivals, pic- 
nics, tramps, summer camps, the school journey, 
play periods in connection with the school, and all 
sorts of activities that call the people to a recrea- 
tive life in the open air as legitimate objects of our 
endeavor. 

“We believe, also, that we should aim to show 
to the modern factory and business world ways in 
which the grinding drudgery of monotonous con- 
ditions can be relieved by recreational elements 
which may add a play interest to work. 


=~ 
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THE FREE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
BY HORACE MANN. 
{From His Tenth Annual Report, 1846.] 

The Pilgrim Fathers amid all their privations 
and dangers conceived the magnificent idea, not 
only of a universal, but of a free education for the 
whole people. To find the time and the means to 
reduce this grand conception to practice, they 
stinted themselves, amid all their poverty, to a still 
scantier pittance; amid all their toils, they imposed 
upon themselves still more burdensome labors; 
and, amid all their perils, they braved still greater 
dangers. 

It is impossible for us adequately to conceive the 
boldness of the measure which aimed at universal 
education through the establishment of free 
schools. As a fact, it had no precedent in the 
world’s history; and, as a theory, it could have 
been refuted and silenced by a more formidable 
array of argument and experience than was ever 
marshaled against any other institution of human 
origin. Two centuries of successful operation 
now proclaim it to be as wise as it was courageous, 
and as beneficent as it was disinterested. 

The expediency of free schools is sometimes ad- 
vocated on grounds of political economy. An 








educated people is always a more industrious and 
Intelligence is a primary in- 
. . . The moral- 


productive people. 
gredient in the wealth of nations. 
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ist, too, takes up the argument of the economist. 
He demonstrates that vice and crime are not only 
prodigals and spendthrifts of their own, but de- 
frauders and plunderers of the means of others; 
that they would seize upon all the gains of honest 
industry and exhaust the bounties of heaven itself 
without satiating their rapacity; and that often in 
the history of the world whole generations might 
have been trained to industry and virtue by the 
wealth which one enemy to his race has destroyed. 
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And yet, notwithstanding these views have been 
presented a thousand times with irrefutable logic, 
and with a divine eloquence of truth which it would 
seem that nothing but combined stolidity and de- 
pravity could resist, there is not at the present 
time [1846], with the exception of the states of 
New England and a few small communities else- 
where, a country or a state in Christendom which 
maintains a system of free schools for the educa- 
tion of its children. . . . 





+ 2 Oooo 
COMRADE LOVE, 


Here in the valley where the river bends 
I see the great oaks standing like close friends, 
Holding their frequent whispers in the high 


Still privacies of sky. 


I see the “omrade bees in music pass 
About their merry business with the grass. 
I see old cart-worn horses by the creek, 
Neck over neck, as though their hearts would speak— 
As though it helped them bear unto the end 
The unjust lash, to know they have a friend. 
—Edwin Markham, in Nautilus. 
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POND AND RIVER PLANTS.—(IL.) 


BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY, 
Brown University. 


Generally on the actual shore, but sometimes 
immersed, one finds yellow-eyed grass—Xyris— 
of which New England boasts two species. The 
smaller one is the most common. Both are very 
curious plants indeed. The narrow leaves are, 
according to the species, linear or sword-shaped, 
and from among them arise naked scapes, bear- 
ing terminal, brown-scaled, globular heads. The 
flowers show only in sunlight, and are friendly 
with the tricksy flowers of cranberry. They are 
of three sepals, one of which is larger, and en- 
velops the other two. The three yellow petals 
are stalked. The bearded, or plumose, stamens 
are a conspicuous feature of our species. These 
odd plants bloom on sandy shallows all summer. 
Near them one is apt to find the equally curious 
pipeworts (Eriocaulon), with white-bearded, or 
merely globular, heads, radical leaves of a pe- 
culiar crystalline. look, and extremely minute 
flowers. It requires a microscope to reveal their 
details. 

Affiliated with our pickerel-weed is  water- 
hyacinth, now common in parks and gardens. 
This, a native of South America, the Pontederia 
speciosa, or Crassipes of science, has strikingly 
inflated leaf-stalks, blue flowers, and often floats 
loose or in detached masses on the water. From 
this trick and its rapid propagation, it has im- 
peded navigation on some southern rivers, and 
the government interfered for its extirpation. 

Also in these cranberry sands, and much more 
conspicuous than the last mentioned, are two 
charming little plants of the great Figwort family. 
One of these, the golden hyssop, rejoices in a 
lovely and sonorous Latin name, Gratiola aurea, 
and recalls to memory the sweet old fairy tale— 
Gratiola and Percinet. Its neighbor and cousin 





is a still smaller, more delicate plant, with light 
pink blossoms, and is called false pimpernel, or, 
technically, Ilysanthes. A very striking herb, 
and one not found every day, is the feather-foil, 
or water-violet, which is in truth a floating prim- 
rose. It grows in pools and ditches, or in deep- 
watered swamps, the much-dissected leavings hav- 
ing a fern-like appearance as to their blades, but 
with very curious bladder-like inflations between 
the joints at base of the peduncles. It is by these 
bladders that it floats. It has white or whitish 
flowers, which would be one way of distinguish- 
ing it from some of the floating utricularias. 
Often one sees a splendid show of these latter, yel- 
low or purple, on some still pond. There are 
also littoral species, extremely tiny, growing in 
mud, near the water-lobelia, and the larger, pel- 
late-leaved penny-wort. In the same grouping 
the especially happy collector may behold the 
larger Sabbatia, surely one of the most beautiful 
of our native flowers. At first sight it looks, with 
its pink blossoms, like a garden cosmos, but it is 
not at all of composite structure, but of gentian 
affiliation. 

Not truly a water plant, but found only about 
our saline estuaries near the coast, including the 
Hudson river, as far up as West Point, is the 
splendid rose mallow—a native Hibiscus.. When 
one sees it, as he may at midsummer in the 
Weehawken marshes, accompanied by innumer- 
able tall spikes of purple loose-strife, it recalls to 
the classic reader Persephone’s fields of Enna. 
No hollyhock can surpass it. 

The Arum family, to which belongs beloved 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit, by divine appointment special 
preacher to all children, yields three striking 
aqueous plants, the golden-club, Orontium, which 
has a bright yellow spadix uninclosed by any 
spathe ; the sweet-flag, familiar from the taste of 
its leaves and rootstock, and arrow-arum, also 

( Continued on page 19. ) } 
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A NOTABLE INSTANCE. 


September, 1906, to June, 1907, Mr. _—— had 
a salary of $900 as high school principal in New 
Mexico; September, 1907, to June, 1908, he had 
a salary of $2,400 as principal of a normal college 
within a hundred miles of his former place; Sep- 
tember, 1908, to June, 1909, he had a salary of 
$3,600 as president of an agricultural college 
within 300 miles of the first place; September, 
1909, he will have a salary of $4,500, con- 
tinuing in the same college presidency. 

Here is an instance of a rise in salary of 500 per 
cent. in three years, and all in the same territory 
and, in general, in the same part of the territory. 
In this advance politics has played no appreciable 
part, as he was a tenderfoot, with all the preju- 
dice it signifies, when he began on $900. 

Knowing the West in all its parts as I do, this 
is to me the limit of professional advancement, but 
it is merely an extreme case in a class of which 
there are many. I know at least two other good 
instances in New Mexico within two years. 

Of course, as the advertisements say, “There’s a 
reason.” 

What is there about Mr. G—— that made his 
case phenomenal? 

In the first place, he was well prepared. In 
the second place, he is young enough to have a 
future. In the third place, he went to New 
Mexico to make his way, and not as a bluffer. He 
took the first thing that came his way, and did his 
work gloriously. He kept his testimonials, of 





which he had many and the best, in his grip, ex- 
cept just enough of the mildest to get a start. 
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Who was Mr. G ? He had been president 
of Butler College in Indianapolis, and had been 
highly successful. There was before him the 
future of a. successful Indiana denominational col- 
lege president, but physically life in New Mexico 
would be better for him, so he resigned, and with 
wife and children sought a new home and a new 
career. 

Under such conditions, the ordinary fellow 
would have been a candidate for every big thing 
in sight. The position at $2,400 that he took in 
September, 1907, was vacant in 1906, but he was 
not a candidate. He was too wise. The $900 
position was worth vastly more to his future than 
the $2,400 position. Oh, that all men who go to 
the West were equally wise! 

When will young men in the profession seek op- 
portunity rather than salary? When will men go 
West while young? When will they go there to 
make a record, and not to exploit their creden- 
tials? 


——— we oe 
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OPINIONS OF SCHOOL FRATERNITIES. 

The Denver board of education secured the 
opinions of 2,298 parents of high school students 
regarding high school fraternities. The first ques- 
tion was: Do you believe it wise to frame a rule 
prohibiting fraternities and sororities in high 
schools? Two thousand one hundred and twenty- 
two replied yes to this question; 150 replied no, 
while twenty-six were indefinite or non-committal 
in their answers. In other words, the proportion 
of parents favoring the abolition of fraternities is 
about fourteen to one. 

The second question was: Should this be done 
by boards of education or by the state legislature? 
One thousand two hundred and forty favored pro- 
hibition by the board of education; 842 favored 
prohibition by the state legislature. Nineteen 
well-known arguments were cited, and the beliefs 
as to the validity of these arguments were as fol- 
lows: Destroy school spirit, 1,226; injure all 
school societies by fostering cliques that introduce 
bad political methods, 1,474; injure scholarship, 
1,365; injure character, 1,334; fill no real need, 
1,668; they are selfish, unsocial, and exclusive, 
1,596; cause too early fixing of social choice, 
1,407; set harmful social standards of expense in 
dress, party-giving, and other pleasures, 1,631; 
keep late hours, 1,453; increase the cigarette evil, 
1,309; boys’ fraternity rooms encourage truancy, 
idling, and worse practices, 1,453; initiations 
sometimes result in serious injuries, 1,277;  en- 
danger loyalty to school, 1,250; endanger loyalty 
to home, 1,264; no honorable withdrawal is pos- 
sible, though the student be convinced that the in- 
fluence is such that it is his moral duty to with- 
draw, 1,213; “rushing” wastes time, causes 
anxiety and sometimes bitterness from failure of 
election, 1,209; the fraternity and sorority life in- 
vited a premature society life filled with personal 
and social dangers real enough to give concern to 
thoughtful parents, 1,496; college fraternities and 
sororities are barring members from similar high 
school organizations, 833; students are forced in 
by pressure of friends, when they would prefer to 
remain out, 1,121. 
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APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


The estimates of appropriations for the United 
States bureau of education for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1910, as transmitted to Congress, in- 
cluded under the general head of salaries esti- 
mates for additional employees as follows: Ex- 
pert in higher education, $4,000; expert in indus- 
trial education, $3,000; expert in the welfare of 
children, $3,000; editor, $2,000; additional clerks, 
$12,100. Of the new employees requested, Con- 
gress made provision for an editor at $2,000; one 
clerk at $1,200; and one clerk at $1,000. The 
salary of the commissioner of education was in- 
creased from $4,500 to $5,000, making a total in- 
crease in the appropriations for the general work 
of the bureau of $4,700 over the appropriations for 
the current fiscal year. The requests for a lump 
sum appropriation of $40,000 for educational in- 
vestigations, for an increase of $1,500 in the appro- 
priation for the library, for an increase of $8,000 in 
the fund for collecting statistics, and of an appro- 
priation of $39,000 for rent, metal shelving, addi- 
tional furniture, and removal of the bureau to new 
quarters did not receive the favorable considera- 
tion of Congress. 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR DELINQUENCY. 


Many persons apparently think that delinquent 
children are of foreign parentage, of intemperate 
parentage, without Sunday school privileges. I 
have made some investigations, and am justified in 
the belief that ninety-five per cent. are American 
born, that sixty per cent. are of American-born 
parentage, that seventy per cent. are of Protestant 
parentage, that eighty-five per cent. are Sunday 
school boys, not twenty-five per cent. have intem- 
perate fathers, and not two per cent. have intem- 
perate mothers. On the other hand, only fifteen 
per cent. have gone above the sixth grade, and less 
than three per cent. have had a full grammar 
school education. 
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FORT MORGAN, COLORADO. 


Surprises never cease, and the more one knows 
the country as a whole, the greater are the sur- 
prises. It is more than a third of a century since 
first I passed Fort Morgan of the plains, and even 
up to the present century there was nothing here 
but a railroad village. The census of 1900 reports 
only 600 residents. 

To-day there are 5,000, and half of these have 
come within the last two years. It is a city of 
which any state in the union would be proud. 
There is not a saloon, gambling den, or moving 
picture show. Every house is new and attractive; 
so are the stores and hotels. Everything is of 
brick or stone, modern to the limit. There is an 
elegant high school building and eight fine 
churches that have been erected by thrifty wor- 
shipers. 

What has done all this? Not manufacturing in- 
terests, though there is some manufacturing, but 
it has come because of the city, and the city has 
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not come because of it. The country all about 
suddenly blossomed like a rose. Irrigation did it. 
The desert became a garden, and a central city was 
inevitable, and here it is. To one who had for a 
third of a century looked out, in passing, upon a 
few houses in a dreary land, it is like a dream to 
see the country for miles and miles in every direc- 
tion a veritable oasis, and a city that seems but to 
have begun its growth. It was a luxury to speak 
to the people of such a city, an audience that filled 
to the brim the largest public auditorium in the 


city. 
+--+ @-+-¢-0—__—_— - 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IMPROVEMENT. 


President Edmund J. James of the Illinois State 
University is trying to develop a_ sentiment in 
favor of the artistic in connection with home life. 
He wants the university to be the medium through 
which information about landscape gardening, 
ornamental horticulture, and other local improve- 
ments may be obtained. A state organization 
with the object of stimulating interest in such 
matters might accomplish much. The need of at- 
tention to them is apparent to every one who 
travels through the country. Few examples of in- 
telligent arrangement of farm buildings are to be 
found. Even when nature provides most beauti- 
ful environment, its glory may be badly marred by 
the excrescences in the shape of buildings. The 
barns and outhouses are not properly disposed, 
whether attractiveness, sanitation, or usefulness is 
considered. Too often the offer of a few dollars 
tempts an owner to sell advertising privileges that 
help to mar the face of the landscape. Ifa state 
university is able to get something started that will 
help toward the extension of the village improve- 
ment society idea more widely, it will put citizens 
under great obligation to it. The Chicago 
Tribune is giving President James every encour- 
agement. 

++ 9-0-0 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 


There is an endless array of organizations, all 
good, all deserving hearty and abundant support, 
but none is more meritorious than the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, of which Grafton D. Cushing of Boston 
is president. Last year it investigated reports of 
cruelty to 8,468 children, and in thirty years it has 
protected from cruelty and neglect 133,000, res- 
cuing them from degradation and misery. 

The society saves homes to the children, pro- 
tects children from cruel and unnatural parents, 
from drunken and disorderly parents, prosecutes 
husbands who desert or neglect to support wife 
and children, secures suitable guardianship for 
children with unsuitable homes, and in every way 
befriends otherwise friendless children. | Teach- 
ers should see to it that there is in every city and 
large town in the United States a local agent of 
the S. P.C.C. If any state has not such a society 
it should have one established at once, and the 
local agents should be in close touch therewith. 
Teachers more than any class of people can 
wisely co-operate in this noble «work, 
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ILLINOIS CERTIFICATION. 


State Superintendent Francis G. Blair and his 
associates have secured several features of progres- 
sive legislation, not the least of which is provision 
for certification. It is a wholesome proposition: 
“That no one shall receive for teaching in the 
common schools of this state any part of any public 
school fund who is not of good character, at least 
eighteen years of age, and who does not, at the 
time he enters upon his duties, hold a certificate of 
qualification covering the entire period of his em- 
ployment and granted by the superintendent. of 
public instruction, a county superintendent, or, in 
a city having a population exceeding 100,000 in- 
habitants, by the board of education of such city.” 

UNAPPRECIATIVE OF THE WEST. 

There are still some New Englanders who do 
not appreciate the West, but not so many as of 
old. When Alaska was purchased, General B. F. 
Butler contended sarcastically that if we wanted 
to give the czar $7,000,000 we ought to give it in 
style, and on a golden platter, and not talk about 
giving it for a stretch of land on ice. The other 
day the chief of the Alaskan division of the geo- 
logical survey stated before the American Mining 
Congress that Alaska had already yielded more 
than $150,000,000 to the wealth of the world, and 
that this was only a beginning. 

UNREASONABLE CRITICS. 

There are unreasonable critics of the schools, as 
savagely unreasonable as cannibals were of the 
prejudices of civilization. This should cause no 
wonder. This is a very large country. FEighty- 
five million people can produce a great variety of 
persons. There are 250,000 who are adjudged in- 
sane and imbecile. The country is supporting 
250,000 convicted criminals and otherwise-unpro- 
vided-for paupers, and there are 250,000 profes- 
sionally bad women and others who are not con- 
victed criminals. Is it cause for wonder that there 
are twenty-three uninformed and heedless critics 
of the public schools? There are all sorts of pos- 
sibilities in 85,000,000 persons. 

—_——— 9-0: -0-¢-2—- —____—_ 
NON-PROMOTED. 

Fewer pupils appear to have failed of promotion 
this year than ever before. Sentiment has radi- 
cally changed. One in ten is the usual limit. 
What is your limit? 

Here are the figures in one city with eleven 
schools; 1 in 10; 1 in 16; 1 in 16; 1 in 10; 1 in 
8; lin 7; 1 in 10; 1 in 9; 1 in 9; 1 in 12; 1 in 4. 

—————- ——+#+- -0-@-0--@-e- 
ABSURD NON-ESSENTIALS. 

It is not easy for some educators to appreciate 
the perspective of educational questions. In this 
age of the world, when a knowledge of psychology 
is coming to be considered indispensable to the 
physician and clergyman, and when every school 
question is primarily psychological, and when no 
educational psychology is really vital that is not 
sociological, the teachers of a city are wrestling 
with the question; “Is the actual value of hand 
raising in a class exercise equal to its reputed 
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value?” We refrain our pen from comment lest 
we should regret its freedom. 
— - 0 0-0-0 


The Ohio anti-fraternity law is to be put to the 
test in Cincinnati by the boys of the Hughes high 
school. Their attorney says: “I believe that that 
anti-fraternity law is just as much an infringement 
upon personal liberty as if the legislature should 
compel the boys to follow out some regular bill- 
of-fare at meals, or should attempt to drive them 
into or out of some religious denomination. So 
long as the boys’ membership in fraternities does 
not interfere with their school hours, and is done 
with the consent of their parents, the law and 
teachers have no right to interfere.” 

President Woodrow Wilson of Princeton Uni- 
versity says: “The following evils threaten the ex- 
istence of America’s great colleges: The indiffer- 
ence of parents whether their sons really acquire 
an education or mere surface polish and other 
outward evidences by which a ‘college-bred’ man 
is to be distinguished from his ‘less fortunate 
fellows’; the complete disassociation of the life 
of the student when beyond the classroom doors 
with the work done within them, and the absence 
of serious purpose on the part of the majority of 
students.” 

“Busy work” is a term rarely used in these 
days. The sooner it is wholly a thing of the past 
the better. Work and busy are both good words, 
but working to keep busy is not profitable. There 
is work enough to do for definite ends. 

Newark, N. J., comes near leading the country 
for cities of its size in public sentiment for play- 
grounds. Public-spirited citizens have provided 
the boys with 1,500 special suits. 

President Taft says: “There is no higher profes- 
sion in which self-sacrifice is manifested more 
clearly and in which more good can be done than 
that of a teacher.” 

County superintendents are making greater 
strides professionally than any other class of edu- 
cators, taking the country as a whole into con- 
sideration. 

Kansas City, Mo., is to have several play- 
grounds, well equipped and supervised. Public 
enthusiasm in the matter is unprecedented. 

William R. George, Judge Ben B. Lindsey, and 
John E. Gunckel are the great American trio in 
solving the incorrigible boy problem. 

The liquor bill of the United States is $100,000,- 
000 above the average for the past five years, or, 
$1,498,622,715 a year. 

Kansas is to increase the pay of county superin- 
tendents unless the plan fails, which hardly seems 
possible. 

Colorado’s Arbor Day and Bird Day volume for 
this year is the height of art and nature study. 

The increase of the navies of the civilized na- 
tions is indeed “a satire upon civilization.” 

The Illinois legislature makes vivisection in 
school a crime. 

Play can never be an end in education. 


Every lesson should have a purpose, 
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POND AND RIVER PLANTS.— (IL) 
(Continued from page 15.) 

ds apices * All three of these plants preach in 

the open, and from the water. 

I always feel a sort of grudge against the arrow- 
arum in that it fooled me for many years, when I 
thought it did not bloom in my vicinity. When 
at length I did see it, I found it abundant. It is 
apt to grow with pickerel-weed, and in its foliage 
somewhat resembles that plant. Its leaves are, 
however, thinner, more ample, and decidedly 
arrow-shaped. The long, narrow spathes are con- 
volute throughout, with exquisite wavy margins. 
In favorable localities, as I have seen it in tribu- 
taries of the Hudson, it is, as one pushes through 
it in a boat, a strikingly handsome plant. In 
ripening the upper part of the spathe rots off 
above the fruit mass. The peculiar shape of the 
stamens is accountable for the scientific name of 
the plant—Peltandra, meaning “target stamen.” 

It would be tedious and inexpedient to chroni- 
cle all our aqueous and littoral plants. To ex- 
haust the subject one would find it imperative to 
classify them, say, into true fresh-water plants; 
plants of fresh-water swamps, of peat bogs, of 
estuaries, etc. We have here called attention to 
a few of them only, hoping that this brief account 
may lead the young observer, teacher or pupil, to 
investigate further. However, it should always 
be borne in mind that if one goes in for water col- 
lecting, he should either know how to swim him- 
self or be accompanied by one who does. Even 
then, it never serves to be rash, to take stunts, or 
to play the fool on water or elsewhere. The most 
expert swimmer may be caught by cramps, or in- 
volved in a mass of dragging weeds, or have some 
accident befall him. Providing for these chances, 
one can spend a day nowhere more happily than 
on river, stream, or pond. 
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CRITICISM OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT A. J. JACOBY, 
Milton, Mass. 

It is doubtful whether at any previous time in 
the history of the public schools they received 
more criticism, if as much, as they do now. No 
section of the country seems to be immune. 
There are practically few phases of school adminis- 
tration, management, and teaching that do not 
offer points of attack for the critics. Every system 
and every school has its critics. The criticisms 
range from the most friendly to the most virulent, 
and from the most constructive to the most de- 
structive. Not all the critics are enemies of the 
public schools; they are the friends, as well. 

Some of the criticisms are based upon careful 
observation, painstaking study, and keen thought, 
whose object is the improvement of the schools. 
Such are helpful. Others are the result of a little 
and oftentimes erroneous knowledge gained from 
limited observation, or from reports of those who 
are not friendly to the schools. While such criti- 
cisms are interesting to read, they are of compara- 
tively little value in improving the schools. 

What shall be the attitude of school officials, 
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teachers, and friends of the public schools towards 
these criticisms? In the first place, any system of 
schools which cannot stand criticism, either favor- 
able or unfavorable, is not worthy to exist. © No 
matter how efficient the schools of a municipality 
may be, they have their defects, and some of these 
defects may be observed and pointed out by per- 
sons of good judgment, who are close observers, 
but who are not directly connected with the 
schools. Honest criticism should not only be wel- 
comed by the school people, it should be sought. 

Any one who has studied public school work and 
has thought deeply about it must confess that, not- 
withstanding the progress which has been made, it 
is not what it should be, or what it will be in the 
future. Some things will be better understood 
than they now are, and will be done better. It is 
the duty, therefore, Of thése engaged’in this work 
to get all the light possible, no matter) fromy what 
source, and give to the work and its improvement 
their best thought and endeavor.—Report. 
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THE FAD OF DAYS. 
(The Western Teacher.] 

The observance of birthdays and special days 
has become a troublesome fad in some schools. 
New Year, Christmas, and Independence Day were 
all that were known to children of a former genera- 
tion. But schools now observe also many birth- 
days of noted men, besides Memorial Day, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving Day, Flag Day, St. Valentine’s 
Day, Arbor Day, Bird Day, Parents’ Day, and 
Flower Day. It is now seriously proposed by a 
university professor, writing in a physiological 
magazine, to set apart a day each year to be cele- 
brated and known as “Health Day,” to be devoted 
to “instruction in the elementary principles of 
personal, domestic, and municipal sanitation.” A 
society in an eastern city is sending out circulars 
to promote the establishment and observance of a 
date to be known as “Mothers’ Day,” on which day 
every one, young and old, is to wear a flower—the 
color and variety being strictly designated in the 
circular—and all are to think of their mothers, 
school children to have exercises for and about 
their mothers, etc. One-half of the fifth com- 
mandment is thus to be observed for one three 
hundred sixty-fifth of thé time. This latest “Day” 
fad looks suspiciously like a commercial scheme to 
promote the sale of a certain flower. 

New York has just enacted a state law, making 
October 12, the anniversary of the discovery of 
America by Columbus, a legal holiday. 

Why not establish, while we are about it, a 
“Soap Day,” on which to teach the beneficent ef- 
fects of cleanliness? The other three hundred and 
sixty-four could then be devoted to exhibiting the 
awful examples of uncleanliness. Or. “Truth 
Day,” on which we might do stunts a la George 
Washington; and, having got through, we could 
forget the subject until the next anniversary. 
“Say grace over the whole barrel of meat at once,” 
said the boy Franklin. “This is the week of 
prayer and this is the day of prayer for colleges,” 
says the modern churchman. “This one day in 
the year I will teach the children something about 
” says the teacher. 
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NATIONAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR EDUCATION. 


The first session of the sixtieth Congress appropriated 
a total of $14,544,473 for education. The chief appro- 
priations were, says Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown:— 


Indian schools......... Tk a a oi eceeee $4,476,145 
Colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts.... 1,750,000 
Hxperiment stations............... rwaeer tes 1,405,645 
United States Military Academy............. 908,264 
Library of Congress....... GEVE cc kV eda oe bies 924,005 
United States Naval Academy....... Aves. > 590,155 
Smithsonian Institution................... ‘ 496,180 
Investigation of woman and child workers... 150,000 
United States Bureau of Education.......... 122,500 
National Training School for Boys...... giveth 90,850 
Pan-American Scientific Congress.......... . 35,000 
Interpreters in China and Japan............ 19,200 


Walter J. Ballard. 





ee hee 
THE PUNCTUATION OF GRAY’S ELEGY. 


The suggestion of Frank Jerome, in a recent number 
of the Journal of Education, that the punctuation of two 
lines in the famous Elegy is “faulty,” is clearly wrong. 
It is contrary, in both instances, to the pointing of all 
three of the extant manuscripts of the poem in the 
poet’s handwriting (of which I have seen photographs 
or exact fac-similes), as well as of the first complete 
edition of Gray’s poems (1768), published under his per- 
sonal supervision and free from all the corruptions 
found in all the more recent editions until corrected by 
me in my “Select Poems of Thomas Gray” (1876). 

The elms in the graveyard at Stoke Pogis may now 
“overtop’’—that is, be taller than—the yews, but I am 
quite sure that they do not overshade them. Bven if 
they did, that was not the poet’s meaning; but that 
there were graves beneath both elms and yews. 

In the line, “Large was his bounty, and his soul sin- 
cere,” the manuscripts and the early editions all have 
the semicolon after “sincere.” The next line refers 
specifically to “bounty,” as the repetition in “largely” in- 
dicates. “And his soul sincere” is subordinate to 
“Large was his bounty,” and needs no explanation from 
that point of view. 

The suggested pointing is as bad in its way as War- 
ton’s proposed reading of the first line of the poem: 
“The curfew tolls?—the knell of parting day,”—which 
is contrary to manuscripts and all editions and a mani- 


fest injury to the passage. 
W. J. Rolfe. 
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ORIGIN AND MEANING OF QUARANTINE. 


In the fourteenth century one-fourth of the popula- 
tion vf Europe are computed to have died of the bubonic 
plague, introduced from the East. The first measures 
to check its spread were adopted by the city of Venice, 
which appointed, in 1348, three guardians of the public 
health. In 1408 Venice established a lazaret, or con- 
tagious disease hospital, on a small island adjoining the 
city. This was the beginning of quarantine. The word 
itself means “forty,” and implies forty days, the period 
of detention imposed on vessels at this first Venetian 
quarantine.—Surgeon-General Walter Wyman, in the 
Youth’s Companion. 





R. H. L., Virginia: As long asI am in the 
school business—a life work—I expect to read the 
Journal. Its weekly visits would be sadly missed 
now, as one misses the face of a long-loved friend. 
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LET US NOT BEG. 


[The following is sent us by a friend who is traveling 
in the South. It represents the attitude of some of the 
southern people. } 

A general education system for the South can never 
be patiently considered until the spirit of Ogdenism is 
eliminated from it. Ogdenism is philanthropy of a kind 
the South does not appreciate. Many of those engaged 
in the southern education movement are earnest philan- 
thropists and intelligent friends of the South, and at 
least the good intentions of these shall be appreciated, 
even if their judgment is not approved. The South, it 
is true, has disadvantages which other sections have not, 
but it cannot afford to be a beggar or an accepter of 
alms. There are some prices too high to pay for an edu- 
cation. Besides, the South does not need to. It can 
educate its own. Let it be urged to do this, not to be- 
come a mendicant—not to rely on others for the cost of 
an education. There are ways, however, in which the 
southern education movement may be equitably useful. 
—Nashville American. 





WHERE ARE THE BOOKS? 


I read with much interest the short article under the 
above caption on page 357 of the Journal of Education. 
It seems to me that “Boy-Raiser” has suggested a very 
interesting question. May I be permitted to supplement 
the short answer given? 

“Boy-Raiser” asks for a “manual on  boy-raising,’’ 
written “in language as easily understood as that of the 
manuals on chicken or celery-raising.” A portion of 
the answer given says: “Unfortunately, there are few 
books, if any, such as are needed.” And that is perhaps 
true. There is, of course, no single book, nor set of 
books, on “boy-raising’’ that speaks as authoritatively, 
as comprehensively, and at the same time as simply as 
any one of a score that might be named dealing with the 
chicken-raising activity. But this doesn’: argue a lack 
of interest in the boy. Far from it. The absence of 
such specific manuals is due more to the great fact of 
difficulty. From the very nature of the case there can- 
not be such manuals as seem to be called for. And that 
this must be so can be seén at a glance, for the more 
complex the process and valuable the product the more 
difficult is its description, its explanation, and its un- 
derstanding. The time element also figures prominently, 
The time needed to mature a crop of celery or to raise 
a brood of chickens can be reckoned in weeks, or, at the 
most, months, while years, even decades, are needed to 
show the finished product of the other activity. There 
are scores of elements, many of them intangible and 
elusive, with all sorts of possible combinations, that en- 
ter into the larger activity that do not operate at all in 
the lesser. But the problem of “‘boy-raising” is being 
studied and investigated by experts as never before. 
From every point of view it is being attacked, and the 
contributions toward its solution are coming in—slowly, 
it is true, but yet coming. But the field is so vast, the 
material so abstract, and the possible combinations of 
elements so many that demonstrable progress is neces- 
sarily slow. 

“Boy-Raiser” asks for manuals. He knows as _ well 
as anyone the absolute impossibility of condensing into 
a single manual the kind of directions needed for this 
great work. Nor is that what he wants. He asks for 
“practical, common-sense books” dealing, I take it, with 
different phases of the problem. I think he does not 
mean books giving specific directions that are to be fol- 
lowed as are the directions in the poultry book or the 
rules in the arithmetic, but rather books that awaken 
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the intelligence, arouse the sympathies, and kindle the 
enthusiasm. And of these there are many. And I 
fancy that he is asking not so much for himself as for 
the “thousands of other fathers” that would not think 
far enough to ask, but yet might profit by the informa- 
tion thus gained. 

He speaks of Fresident Hall’s books as possibly not 
very practical. That may be true, from some points of 
view, of President MHall’s monumental work on 
“Adolescence.” Those books certainly are not planned 
for popular reading. But I wonder if “Boy-Rajser” has 
seen President Hall's “Youth” (Appleton’s, New York), a 
single small volume containing in relatively simple 
form the specifically practical and usable contributions 
of the larger work mentioned above? But there are 
many others simpler, easier, more elementary than this 
even, dealing with different aspects of the child-study 
problem, the reading of which cannot help but be full 
of interest and very suggestive to a thoughtful, intelli- 
gent parent. Let me add a few to the three suggested 
by the editor. I purposely omit scientific text-books on 
child-study, really excellent as some of them are, since, 
as I take it, the inquiry was not for books of that class 
nor for the use of college students:— 


1. “As the Twig is Bent,” 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston), 
and teachers.” 


2. “The Bending of the Twig,” Walter Russell (Dedd, 
Mead & Co., New York). A simple, popular, and sym- 
pathetic treatment. 


Susan Chenery (Hough- 
“A story for mothers 


Patterson du 
very sympa- 


3. “Beckonings from Little Hands,” 
Bois (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York). A 
thetic study of early child life in the home. 


4. “Children’s Rights,’ Kate 
(Houghton Miifiin Company, Boston). 
sery logic.” 


Douglas Wiggin 
“A book of nur- 
~ 


5. “The Heart of a Boy,” Edmondo de Amicis (Laird 
& Lee, Chicago). “An Italian schoolboy’s journal.’ 
One of the best books I know for teaching patriotism, 
honor, and all the virtues we so want the boys to prac- 
tice. 

6. “Story of a Child,” Pierre Loti (C. C. Birchard & 
Co., Boston). This book scarcely touches upon what the 
writer, as a child, did, but rather takes us into his con- 
fidence and tells us how he felt, what he thought and 
dreamed and hoped, giving an appreciation of the inner 
life of childhood so hard to get. 


7. “Diary of a Western Schoolmaster,” J. K. Stable- 
ton (Ainsworth & Co., Chieago). This little book is 
made up of character sketches of twenty adolescent 
boys—some of them “hard cases’—who were pupils of 
the author, and his dealings with them. 


8. “On the Training of Parents,” Ernest Hamlin Ab- 
bott (Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston). Six very 
readable chapters on the home training of children and 
—parents. 


9. “Glimpses of Child Nature,” Angelina W. Wray 
(Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, I11.), 
The “glimpses” are clear cut and well presented. 


10. “The Evolution of Dodd,” W. H. Smith (D. 
Lothrop & Co., Boston). A pedagogical story of rare 
merit and great interest—a classic in its field. 

11. “Captains Courageous,’ Rudyard Kipling (The 
Century Company, New York). An excellent story with 
an adolescent boy as a hero. A very suggestive story 
for thoughtful parents. 

12. “The Guardian Angel,” Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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‘likely other readers will swell the list. 


al 


One of the best Studies in existence of the young 
adolescent girl. wi 

13. “Phelps and His Teachers,’ Dan V. Stephens 
(Hammond & Stephens Co., Fremont, Nebraska). 
Traces a boy through the school grades, showing the in- 
fluence of teachers good and bad. 


In addition to these books, let me suggest as a very 
valuable periodical on the subject under discussion, 
“Work with Boys,” published quarterly at Fall River, 
Mass., at $1.00 per year. 

More books could be cited, more periodicals named, 
but perhaps these are enough.. They are all good— 
among the very best that have come to my notice. Very 
I should be glad 
to see it greatly increased. 

A. J. Ladd. 
Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
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LET’S PULL TOGETHER. 


Chelsea, Mass. 

Dear Dr. Winship: It delights my heart every time 
you write anything in regard to teachers’ pensions. I 
believe the strongest teaching should be for the boys and 
the girls who can never go beyond the elementary 
school. In Massachusetts, forty per cent. leave the ele- 
mentary school before graduating; twelve per cent. 
graduate but do not enter the high school; thirty per 
cent. enter the high school but drop out within two 
years. 

There can be no civic righteousness until the common 
people are educated. It seems to me that men of af- 
fairs must see to it that teaching in the grades is made 
more attractive and favorable. 

Teachers are the best home missionaries the state has, 
There needs to be a laymen’s movement, or a together 
campaign, in behalf of teachers in the lower schools. 

I am deeply grateful to you for your cordial interest 
and support. 

Truly yours, 
M. C. C. 


<>» +0-bb- 0+ Oe 
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CHARADES. 
SING SING. 


My first exhorts to vocal strains; 

My second does the same. 

Bad men, from their ill-gotten gains 

And wicked wiles, my whole restrains. 
So, prythee, what’s my name? 





MALIGN (MAY LINE). 


With odor, light, and song my first 
Gives leave for orchard blooms to burst. 
Sailors in tropic seas my next 

May cross, perchance, by gales unvext; 
Mephisto is my hateful whole 


And microbes, mean, beyond control. 
A. 8. H. 





I was interested to read Mr. 
Bliss’s letter of April 29. I have one idea regarding the 
whole matter. That is: If these same children could 
drop not only arithmetic but every other book study till 
of third-grade age the third-grade teacher would never 
know the difference at the end of the year. 

Brnest Cobb. 


My dear Mr. Winship: 


Tilton, N. Hi. 
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‘BOOK TABLE. 


THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL. By John Franklin 
. Brown, Ph. D., State University of Iowa. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 465 pp. Price, 
$1.40, net. 

Dr. Brown has made an earnest, skilful, and interest- 
ing study of the American high school. His opportu- 
nities for observation in several states have been un- 
usual. He is a student by taste and training, and the 
combination of talent and opportunity produces the best 
book of the kind that has been issued. While the book 
is largely historical and descriptive, its chief interest is 
in the treatment of the high school problems of the day. 
We have had the honor of an acquaintance with the au- 
thor for several years, and of discussing with him some 
of the important phases of the work, and we realize that 
he has thought out step by step every feature of the 
high school. The topics are: The Function of the 
High Sehool, The Program, Organization and Man- 
agement, Material Equipment, The Teacher, The Prin- 
cipal, The Pupil, The Class, School Government, Social 
Life, The School and the Wemmunity, and The Present 
Problems. The appendices are a valuable feature of the 
book. The references at the close of each chapter are 
exceptionally complete and serviceable to the student 
who wishes to study the subject exhaustively. Under 
the present-day problems he considers its relation to the 
college, industrial features, physical and moral educa- 
tion, and social efficiency. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL PENMANSHIP. A Handbook for 
Teachers. By Albert W. Clark. Boston, New York, 
Chieago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 161 pp. Price, 75 cents; 
mailing price, 80 cents. 

Teachers need to know more about the science as well 
as the art of penmanship. The first purpose of this 
handbook is to so simplify the constructive principies of 
penmanship as to educate the teacher; the second is to 
give detailed instruction how to teach these funda- 
mentals. The first chapter is devoted to the prepara- 
tion of the pupil for writing. This includes the body 
and paper positions, penholding, use of pen and ink, and 
kindred topics. The second chapter explains the teach- 
ing of written forms. This includes the axis line of any 
script, the important details of the individual letters, 
how to help the pupil write more uniformly, how to 
teach the rotundity of script, the numerals, blackboard 
writing, and various allied subjects. The third chapter 
deals with technical movement. It presents a set of 
simple exercises which first helps the pupil to gain con- 
trol of his forearm for writing. and secondly leads him 
to form individual basal .letters with this movement. 
The fourth chapter demonstrates applied movement. 
Teachers frequently say that their pupils use forearm 
movement only during technical practice. They ask: 
“How can we get them to use it when writing class- 
room papers on spelling or geography?’ This question 
is answered by explaining the detaiied instruction and 
drill necessary to train the pupil automatically to use 
movement. The final chapter outlines a suggestive 
course of study in penmanship. The technical instruc- 
tion and explanation for teaching it, which the first four 
chapters contain, are here classified for work in eight 
grades of school. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO POETRY. By Professor 
Raymond M. Alden of Leland Stanford University. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 371 pp. Price, 
$1.25. 

A treatise, and an able one, on the principles and 
structure of poetic literature. It is a worthy successor 
of a volume on “English Verse” by the same author less 
than a decade ago, a volume that received commenda- 
tions from competent reviewers. In this book the au- 
thor treats elaborately what constitutes a poem, and 
shows us what is the essential difference in diverse 
forms of poetry such as the epic, the lyric, and dramatic. 
It is really a work on the philosophy of poetic writing, 
the philosophy lit up by instances of such writing, 
though these instances might profitably—in our judg- 
ment—have been multiplied and enlarged, and so have 
rendered the work a little more attractive. 





GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION. By Professor 
Carl W. F. Osthaus and Ernest H. Biermann, both of 
Indiana University. New York: American Book 
Company. Cloth. 12mo. 191 pp. Price, 65 cents. 
For high school and college use, and with an exceed- 
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ingly interesting plan. The plan is first to give a short 
German selection, next a set of questions in German 
based upon it, and then an English version with gram- 
matical principles involved. Then as the work pro- 
ceeds the selections are enlarged, the questions omitted, 
and the English quiz abbreviated, because by this time 
the student is supposed to have become less dependent 
on helps. A “digest of syntax” is a valuable addition, 
while the vocabulary is complete. The material used in 
the selections covers a wide range, thus giving valiety in 
reading. 

FREN@GH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. By 
Louis A. Roux: of Newark Academy, N. J. Paper. 
44 pp. Price, 18 cents. 

DE TOCQUEVILLE’S VOYAGE EN AMERIQUE. 
Edited by Professor R. Clyde Ford, State Normal 

College, Ypsilanti, Mich. Cloth. 161 pp. Price, 40 

cents. 

ROSTAND’S LA PRINCESSE LOINTAINE. Edited by 
Professor J. L. Borgerhoff of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. Cloth. 161 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

DESNOYER’S JEAN-PAUL CHOPPART. Edited by 
C. Fontaine of High School of Commerce, New 
York. Cloth. 185 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

Here are four additions to “Heath’s Modern Language 
Series,”—one of the most comprehensive series from 
any of our American publishing houses. The first of 
these is a valuable though petite work on the elements 
of French grammar and composition based on “Meri- 
mee’s Columba.” It deals with all the French parts of 
speech as found in a certain selected passage, and with 
additions in conversation and oral drill. 

The second is an account in French of the visit to 
America in 1831 by an eminent Frenchman, whose 
words are as frequently quoted in American works to- 
day as those of any foreign visitor and author. The 
editor has carefully annotated it, and gives a full vo- 
cabulary. 

The third is a rench play with a touching tragedy in 
it, and presented by the renowned playwright in a form 
that he so skilfully knew how to use. The editor fur- 
nishes a charming introduction, dealing with Rostand 
and his works, and gives a series of discriminative notes. 

The last-named is a work of juvenile fiction descrip- 
tive of the adventures of a couple of French boys who 
set out to see the world for themselves. When first 
published it was the rage among French youths, and is 
still in considerable demand. The editor adds annota- 
tions and a copious vocabulary. 





CONSTRUCTIVE EXERCISES IN ENGLISH. By 
Maude M. Frank, De Witt Clinton High school, New 
York city. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Cloth. 154 pp. 

This is an exceedingly helpful book in teaching stu- 
dents in secondary schools to write clear and correct 
English both ordinarily and for occasions. It starts in 
with the writing of correct sentences under suggestion 
and direction, and the purpose never ends until the last 
paragraph is finished. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Education for Efficiency and The New Definition of the Culti- 
vated Man.’’ By Charles W. Eliot. Price, 35cents.——* Education 
in the Far East.” By C. F. Thwing. Price, $1.50. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 

**Public Speak a By R. I. Fultonand T. C. Truebleod. Price, 
90 cents.——**The Integrals of Mechanics.” By. C. Lester. Price, 
80 cents.-—*Emergencies.’’ By Charlotte V. Gulick. Price, 40 
cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

‘*The Mental Man.” By G. G. Wenzlaff. Pricc, $1.10. New York: 
Charles E. Merrill Company. 

“American History.’ By J. A. James and A. H. Sanford. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“Second Reader.’”’ By Maud Summers. New York: Frank D. 
Beattys & Co. 

‘Teaching to Read,” By J.L. Hughes. Price, 50 cents. New 
York: A.S. Barnes & Co. 

‘How to Become a Law Stenographer.’’ By W.L. Mason. Price, 
75 cents. New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

“The Real College.’’ By Guy Potter Benton. Price, 75 cents. 
Cincinnati: Jennings & Graham. 

‘-Waylaid by Wireless.” By Edwin Balmer. Price, $1.50. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. 

“Teaching Children to Study.” By Jones, Leary and Quish. 
Price, 80 cents.——New York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘“*‘Wild Pastures.’”’ By Winthrop Packard. Price, $1.20. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. 

“Das Rothkiippchen.” By Mathilde Reichenbach. Price, 25 
cents.—_—"‘First Lessons in French.’’ By Bauderet and Reinbard. 
Price, 50 cents. ‘Levi's Easy German Stories.’’ Edited by Mrs. 
Luise Delp. Priee, 40 cents. —— ‘Deutsche Gedichte —— Zum 
Auswendiglernen.”” Edited by WP. Chalmers, Price, 40 cents, 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be ted 

under this heading are soleeal tres 
school authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and com ori: Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


= 








MEBTINGS TO BE HELD. 


July 5-9: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Denver, Colo. 

July 6-9: American Institute of _In- 
struction, Castine, Me.; E. C. An- 
drews, Shelton, Conn., secretary. 

July 12: Dominion Educational Asso- 
ciation, Victoria, B. C. 

July 13, 14, 15: Catholic Educational 
Association, Boston. 

July 13-15: Tennessee State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Mont Eagle. 

October 8, 9: Eastern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Danville. 

October 28, 29: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Topeka. 

October 28, 29, 30: Maine Teachers’ 
Association, Lewiston; William H. 
Brownson, Portland, president. 

December 28, 29, 30: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Louis; 
president, B. G. Shackelford, Cape 
Girardeau; secretary, E. M. Car- 
ter, Jefferson City. 

—_—--0- -0-@-0- @ -e- — ———_ 


Summer Schools. 

July 7 to August 18: Harvard sum- 
mer school. 

June 15 to July 15: Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

June and July: Tufts College, Mass. 

June 22-July 30: University of. Ten- 
nessee, 

July 6 to August 13: 
Agricultural College. 

July 2 to August 15: Northfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, Conferences. 

July 7 to August 18: Dartmouth Col- 
lege, 

July and August: Summer School of 
Forestry of Yale University, Mil- 
ford, Pa. 

June 28 to August 9: University of 
Maine. 

July and August: New York Univer- 
sity. 

July 5 to August 13: Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

July and August; Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, Cold Spring 
Harbor, N. Y. 

July 6 to August 17: Adelphi College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

July and August: Catholic Summer 
School of America. 

July 6 to August 17: 
Pennsylvania. 

June 28 to July 24: 
Wisconsin. 

June 21 to August 20: University of 
Illinois. 

June 21 to August 16: 
University. 

June 28 to August 6: Oberlin Sum- 
mer School of Methods, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 


Massachusetts 


University of 


University of 


Ohio State 


——— 10+ 0-0 @-e-—___—_ 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 
KENTS HILL. Maine Wesleyan 
Seminary is free from debt for the 
first time in many years, and it is 
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Sunn Ale of ance; W. F. Be 
rry 


is deeply regretted. 


FARMINGTON. W. C. Mallett, 
Bowdoin, ’91, has been elected prin- 
cipal of the State Normal school in 
this town. 


BELFAST. Two Belfast young 
women have won educational promo- 
tion. Evelyn Morison graduated at 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts and 
has a prominent position in Minne- 
apolis, and her sister, Cora Morison, 
and Miss Elizabeth A. Quimby, both 
graduating at Wellesley, go to Perto 
Rico as teachers. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. Pro- 
fessor H. H. Horne, professor of 
philosophy and education of Dart- 
mouth College, has been elected pro- 
fessor of the history of education in 
the School of Pedagogy of New York 
University. Professor Horne is a 
native of North Carolina and a 
graduate of North Carolina Univer- 
sity. He studied two years abroad, 
and later took his Ph. D. at Har- 
vard. He has been professor of phil- 
osophy and education at Dartmouth 
for the last ten years. He is the au- 
thor of “Philosophy of Education’ 
and of “‘Psychological Principles of 
Education,” both published by the 
Macmillan Company. Professor 
Horne is an attractive platform 
speaker and an_ effective teacher. 
He has given courses of lectures be- 
fore various university summer 
schools, and he gives a course this 
summer at the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

VERMONT. 

LUDLOW. Principal Pugsley of 
the Black River Academy has re- 
signed to accept the principalship of 
the high school in Somersworth, N. 
H. James Lovejoy, who has been at 
the head of the high school in West 
Rutland for the past year, has been 
elected to succeed him. 


PROCTOR. Guy A. Tuttle, for 
the past year principal of the high 
school at South Dartmouth, Mass., 
has been elected as principal of the 
high schéol in Proctor, to succeed 
C. H. Walker, resigned. 

Miss Gertrude Wood Dexter of 
Mattapoisett, Mass., has been elected 
teacher of music in the Proctor 
schools for next year. 

WOODSTOCK. <A _ union for the 
employment of a district superin- 
tendent has been formed by the 
towns of Woodstock, Bridgewater, 
and Sherburne. Linwood H. Taft 
has been elected superintendent. 

Summer schools for secondary 
school teachers will be held at Mid- 
dlebury College and at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont. A summer school 
for grade and rural school teachers 
will be held in Rutland July 19 to 30. 
A summer school of manual arts and 
agriculture will be held. in Wood- 
stock. ; 

MIDDLEBURY. Middlebury Col- 
lege, 109 years old, has the largest 
graduating class in its histery. 

MONTPELIER. Edward §&. Ab- 
bott, who graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Vermont in June of this 
year, has been elected principal of 
the Montpelier High school. Mr. 
Abbott, who has had several years’ 


la Xp eri ce, Was, formerly 
pr al of the high schools at Mil 


ton and Newport. His home is 
Derby, Vermont. ; 
ROCHESTER. E. Payne 


Burgess, who has been acting princi 
ee the high school at M 

accepted the princiahiriie -o 
the high school here. Mr. 
is a uate of Columbia Univer- 
sity and studied a year in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. . t 
P SE RDON. The school commit- 
ee at the annual school meeting was 
authorized to employ a third assist— 
ant in the high school. extra 
reom in the high school b wil 
be fitted up for the use of 
school 


RICHFORD. G. Leland Green, 
a graduate of the Univérsity of Ver- 
mont and formerly principal of the 
high schools in Highgate and Frank- 
lin, has been elected principal of the 
Richford High school. Mr. Green 
succeeds Edwin F. Green, who re- 
signed to become superintendent of 
the newly-formed Richford-Mont- 
gomery union. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Twenty-two Boston 
school teachers retire this year un- 
der the seventy-year age limit. 
Those who retired this year are 
Charles J, Capen, master of the pub- 
lic Latin school; Samuel ‘Thurber, 
master of the Girls’ High; Miss 
Emma G. Shaw, first assistant of the 
Girls’ High; elementary school mas- 
ters, Silas C. Stone, Hyde district; 
Thomas H. Barnes, Gaston distriet: 
Edward Stickney, Warren district; 
Edward M. Lancaster, Gilbert Stu- 
art district; Frank Preble, Adams 
district; Fred O. Ellis, Norcross dis- 
trict; Alfred Bunker, Norcross dis- 
trict; masters’ assistants, Miss Sarah 
R. Smith of the Bowdoin district; 
Miss Mary A. Ford of the Emerson 
district; Miss Martha §. Damon, 
Lawrence district; Miss Caroline K. 
Nickerson, Hyde district; Miss Laura 
J. Gerry, Thomas N. Hart district; 
Miss Harriet Sturtevant, Adams dis- 
trict; Miss Martha Yeaton, Frothing- 
ham district; Miss Abbie S. Mandell, 
Shurtleff district; Miss Mary C. R. 
Tolle, Dwight district; Miss Marcella 
C. Halliday, Hancock district, and 
Miss Harriet E. Brown and Miss 
Isabelle Cummings, teachers of sew- 
ing. Many of these teachers have 
been pioneers. Miss Sarah Fuller of 
the Horace Mann schoo) was one of 
the first to carry out Horace Mann’s 
helief that the vocal organs of deaf 
children were capable’ of training. 
It has been Miss Fuller’s choice to 
teach for another full year before 
beginning. her retirement. Charles 
James Capen has seen sixty-five 
years of service in the schoolroom. 
During the last fifty-seven years he 
has been master in the public Latin 
school, and during that time he has 
not missed a single day on account 
of sickness or other disability. Mr. 
Capen was born in 1823. He began 
his education at the Hawes gram- 
mar school in South Boston, where 
his father was the first teacher. 
After completing a course at the 
Boston Latin school he entered Har- 
vard and was’ graduated in 1844. 
Forty-three years of service.in. the 
Dwight school has been given by 
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Miss Mary C. R. Tolle. 
graduated from the Dwight school 
herself, and after she completed her 
normal course, it was there that she 
began to teach. Nine teachers 
marked for retirement have chosen 
to.continue their work for another 
year, rather than be granted the 
year’s leave of absence on _  three- 
quarters pay. Among them are J. 
Willard Brown, principal of the 
Emerson school; Samuel C. Smith, 
master of the English High school; 
John R. Morse, master of the Hugh 
O’Brien district; Miss Sarah Fuller, 
master of the Horace Mann school, 
and Masters Edward Southworth of 
the Mather school district, N. Hosea 
Whittemore of the Mary Hemmen- 
way district,'Henry L. Clapp of the 
George Putnam district. 

The Boston public schools have re- 
cently made an important acquisi- 
tion in the election of Ernst Her- 
mann as assistant to Dr. Harrington 
in the department of school hygiene 
and physical training. Mr. Hermann 
was director of physical training at 
Quincy, Mass. 

The governor has appointed the new 
state board of education as follows: 
For three years, Thomas B. Fitzpatrick, 
Paul H. Hanus, and Professor Levi A. 
Conant, Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute; for two years, Clinton Q. Rich- 
mond, Sarah Louise Arnold, and 8S. F. 
Chase, Fall River; for one year, Fred- 
erick P. Fish, Frederick W. Hamilton, 
president of Tufts College, and Mrs. 
Ella Lyman Cabot. 
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SPECIAL RATES 
With or Without Hotel Accommoda- 
tions 
to JAMAICA 


The Spanish Main, Hayti, Isthmus 
of Panama, and Central America. 
Send for literature. 


Duration 12 to 26 days. 
Rates $65 to $115 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


45 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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The Wearing, Tearing, Waterproof and 
Germproof Qualities | 


that mean so much in the Protection of Free Books and 
Supplementary Readers 


Can be found ONLY in the 


HOLDEN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 


Made of an Absolutely Pure Unfinished Leatherette 
LAAT SST SERN TNE 


Our Factory is overflowing with orders,—more than ever 
before,—so we suggest early orders to avoid delays. 
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The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 








Four thousand two hundred and 
six graduates of elementary schools 
have indicated their intention of en- 
tering high schools in Boston next 
September: Girls’ High, 691; Me- 
chanic Arts High, 669; English High, 
477; High School of Commerce, 436; 
Dorchester High, 340; High School 
of Practical Arts, 277; South Boston 
High, 227; Rofbury High, 221; West 
Roxbury High, 173; public Latin, 
164; Charlestown High, 162; East 
Boston High, 151; Girls’ Latin, 112; 
Brighton High, 106. Mechanic Arts 
High school can admit 576 pupils, 
High School of Commerce, 250; High 
School of Practical Arts, 120; Girls’ 
High school, 600, and English High, 
870. Bach of these five schools, 
therefore, will be . unable to accom- 
modate further applicants. 


Superintendent Stratton D. 
Brooks of the Boston schools ap- 
pointed the following committee to 
co-operate with the Boston-1915 
committee and vocation bureau in 
the matter of selecting the vocation 
counselor and planning the work: 
George A. Tyzzer, sub-master of the 
Lyman school, chairman; Frederick 
W. Swan of the Quincy school; Ed- 
gar L. Raub, sub-master of the John 
A. Andrews school; Caspar Isham, 
sub-master of the Sherwin school; 
Walter J. Phelan, master-elect of the 
Warren school; and Louis P. Nash 
of the Washington Allston school. 

In the death of William Henry 
Baldwin, for forty years at the head 
of Boston’s Y. M. C. A., the city 
loses the man who has done more 
than any other one man for children 
and youth, and always did every- 
thing in the right way. 

The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology gave diplomas to 250 
graduates this year, the new presi- 
dent, Dr. Maclaurin, presenting them 
td the class as his first public official 
act. 

East Boston is to have a $30,000 
playground. 


“TUFTS COLLEGE. There were 
15,000 persons present at commence- 
ment. The college is to have a new 
$100,000 building. 


SEEKONK. This town has had 
the greatest educational excitement 
in its history over what appears to 
have been a disgraceful submission 
to prejudice in rescinding a vote to 
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EMERSON College of Oratory 


WM. J. ROLFE, A.M., Litt. D., President Emeritus. 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President. 
The largest school of Oratory, Litera- 
ture, Physical Culture, Dramatic 
Art and vedagogy in America. It 
aims to develop in the student a 
knowledge of his own powers in 
expression, whether as a creative 
thinker or an interpreter. Sum- 
mer sessions. Teachers in de- 
mand. Last gd 70 grad- 
uates necepted Hamm in 
colleges, norm and high 
schools. 2th year opens 
By Monday, September 27th 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, , Baan, 
















Cusbrine Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston, 
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Special 
Trains 


Leave Chicago 10:30 
P. M., Saturday, July 
3rd. Three regular 
daily trains leave Chi- 
cago 10:00 A. M., 5:00 
P. M. and 10:45 P. M. 


Special low rate, $30.00 
round trip from Chicago. 
Return limit, Oct. 31, ’o9 
Correspondingly low rates from 
all points over the Chfcago, 
Union Pacific & North West- 
ern Line to Denver, Colorado 
Springs and Pueblo and return. 
Write for personally conducted itiner- 
aries and full information. 
J.E. BRITTAIN, Gen. Agt. C. & N.W. Ry. 
300 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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build a $3,000 schoolhouse on an acre 
of land presented to the town by a 
“rich man.” 


CAMBRIDGE. An innovation in 
the way of an employment bureau 
has been started by Miss Grace L. 
Deering, acting head master of the 
Cambridge High school. In this 
school there are 400 young women, 
ranging in age from thirteen to nine- 
teen. Learning that several of them 
desired to obtain work during the 
summer, she sent out letters making 
known the fact, and saying: “Some 
are trained in bookkeeping, etc., 
others could take care of a child or 
assist in the household. Of all of 
them we can speak with some au- 
thority as to their habits, character, 
ete.” 

SOMERVILLE. This city has 
one of the best boys’ clubs in the 
state. Ex-Superintendent Gordon 
A. Southworth is president and 
patron saint. 

The city is to have seven play- 
grounds, with expert supervision. 


BROCKTON. Miss Harriet - 8. 
Hayward, assistant superintendent 
of schools, has resigned to accept a 
position with the Hampton Institute 
of Virginia. After graduating from 
the Bridgewater Normal school, 
Miss Hayward took a position as 
vice-principal of the training school 
in Holyoke, where she remained 
several years. From there she 
went to Haverhill, where she was 
vice-principal of the Haverhill 
Training school and supervisor of 
nature study in the public schools 
of that city. She came to this city 
in 1899. Miss Hayward has been 
connected with a number of colleges 
and summer schools, having charge 
of a summer school in New Hamp- 
shire a few years ago and again on 
Cape Cod for one season. She 
studied for six years with the Bos- 
ton Teachers’ School of Science, and 
is at present studying with Colum- 
bian University, and expects to se- 
cure her degree in a _ short time. 
Miss Hayward is a member of. the 
board of trustees of the Brockton 
public library. She has served as 
president of the Plymouth County 
Teachers’ Association, a position 
never before held by a woman; an 
active member of the Brockton 
Teachers’ Association for some 
years, and is a member of the Na- 
tional Education Association, the 
New England Association of School 
Superintendents, the Massachusetts 
State Association of School Superin- 
tendents, and the Massachusetts 
State Teachers’: Association. 

The high school graduated 150 this 
year, the largest ever. 

HAVERHILL. Bradford Acad- 
emy has the largest graduating class 
in its history. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

ALBANY. The three new educa- 
tional measures signed by Governor 
Hughes are as follows: One fixes at 
seven instead of eight years the age 
at which compulsory education is re- 
quired in cities or school districts of 
5,000 or more population and em- 
ploying a school superintendent. 
Every child between the ages of 
seven and fourteen shall attend 








CONCISE 
STANDARD 





“30 simple that nine-year-old boy uses it 
“every day in study ae 


“I LIKE its defining by definitive statement. 
“T LIKE its system of compounding. 
“I LIKE its defining suffixes and prefixes. 


¥ “1 LIKE its initial letters telling which is a 
common and which a | 
“Lehall urge that it be put in our scheols.” al 
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a proper noun. 
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PRICE, 60 CENTS BACH 
Bound in Cloth 


A Free Copy Sent to School Officials 











Full line, from unabridged 
to vest-pocket dictionaries, 
at all book stores. Always 
ask for “The Funk & Wag- 
nalls Standard.” 


New York Herald —“ The 
Standard is the most satis- 
factory and most complete 
dictionary yet printed.”’ 


“FUNK & WAGNALLS 
COMPANY city 


47 East 23d St., New York 


Name 








Address 











(SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON) 
Funk & Wagnalls Co,, Pubs., 47 East 230 St., W. Y. 


I am one of the school authorities who select the 
dictionaries to be 
schools of my local 
plimentary copy of the Concise Standard Dictionary 
as you offer,so that I may examine and recommend its 
use in the schools if it is satisfactory. 


Oficial Position >. 












by teachers and pupils in the 
I desire you to send me a com- 


State 









What to do and 
Hew to do it — 
Plainly told in 


WHAT 


AND HOW 


By ANNA W. HENDERSON and H. 0. PALEN 


A new book that solves the ‘‘Busy Work” problem for the primary teacher 
setting forth acarefully graded course of Handwork with each day's work based 
on a previous lesson—a course in which there is development and growth. It 
contains definite and practicable courses of elementary hand-work in Stick- 
laying, Paper-folding, Free-hand Cutting, Clay-modeling, Weaving, Form and 
Color, and Cardboard Construction. Handsomely bound and illustrated with a 
large number of colored plates. Price, $2.00. 


Send for special descriptive circular of this unusual book, 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston New York 


Philadelphia 


Atlanta San Francisco 








school during the entire term, which 
shall not be less than 160 days of ac- 
tual school. The second requires 
the state commissioner of education 
to apportion annually for training 
teachers $700 to each academy and 
union free school district maintaining 
a class under the provisions of the 
educational law; and the balance of 
the money appropriated for this pur- 
pose in amounts proportional to the 
attendance, to cities which maintain 
training schools. The time of in- 
struction required in training classes 
is increased from sixteen weeks to 


thirty-six weeks in the year. The 
third decreases the number of elec- 
tive trustees of Cornell University 
from thirty-one to twenty-six; the 
number of these to be elected by the 
board of trustees from twenty to 
fifteen, and the minimum number to 
be elected by the board of trustees 
each year to fill the vacancies from 
four to three. 

SYRACUSE. OCnancellor James 
R. Day of Syracuse University re- 
cently announced that John D. Arch- 
bold had given $300,000 to cancel the 
mortgage on the university property, 








HAND SaPoLio CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





9 186 Fifth Ave. 


gan Avenue. Spokane, Wasi 





The! Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 2°57 


yy Century Bldg. ve 


in 18 Peyton Biag. Ls 


4 Bl 
d, Ds. s Apt aed aide. 


ser etadiva, Gal, 298 Douglas Bldg. 





A.G. FISHER, Prop 





FISHE 


Mpetontdacliieiee 
of the U. 8. 


im ACGENGY 


tO eg MANUAL. 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Established 1885. 


Tel. Hay. 975-4, 





James F. McCullou ugh Teachers’ Agency 


uccessful Sch and Coll 


CHE _ DEMAND. Register now for 1909 vacancies. 
OISTRATION fee to pay eth position is secured. Write us. 


RAILWAY 
EXCHANGE 
BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


«© Bureau, 





METCALF & GROC 


Educational Bureau for School Commit- 
tees, Superintendents, and Teachers. 


WE MAKE ASPECIALTY OF SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
Rooms 521-522 Walker —_e 120 Boylston Street, =. Mass. Tel. Oxford 2730 


R@BERT C. METCAL 


OSEPH B. GROCE 





Massachusetts. Educators’ Agency 


We recommend the best. 


E. J. LOCKE, Manager. 


5 Prospect Hill Avenue, Somerville, Mass. 


Telephone connection. 








Some New Books. 





Title. Author. 


Education in the Far East. ....--.-++-++--+++++* 
Education for Efficiency..-...-.-.----- opehen caer 






Publisher. Price. 
2 Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston $1.50 


ment ccpere sede Fulton & Trueblood Ginn & Co., we 90 

Public Speaking ..... ..-.++++++++- “ 
The Integrals °o rope RUE Ae tty, AA ae paar. o " f .80 
Emergencies ...--. nnd slewslsbive b sins 6) See vine a 7” .40 
The Mental Man.........------+seeererercereeeee enzlaff Charles E. Merrill Co., N. Y. 1.10 
The Real College ........-.0- cece cere eens cces cree Benton Jennings & Graham, Cin.,  .75 
American History........--+-+++++++++° James & Sanford Charles Seribner’ * Sons, N. Y. -- 
The Ambassadors... .--.---- cccserionbers ces vers Z eae : > My , 
ree Rindge reiiica veces.) SUmmerS | P. De 
udy.......-++-+-- ones, ary, Quis e acm an Co., es 80 
Teaching Children to St +--+. . Harker e 3.00 


The Natural History of igneous pipers ° 












The Master Builders .....---- oceeeeee awe S D. ‘Appleton & Co » * 
Brothers Alls, cossessss-os--see geeei--"r-" * Hiaghen A.S Barnes & Co." ~Bo 
Waylaid by Wireless... sc eeeceseeneeccces cece Balmer Small, Maynard & Co., Boston 1.50 
Wild Pastures ....-..----  SabSSaw baebitcebiesé aes Packard Sy ty re is af 1.20 
First Lessons in cng ee : «+++ss-»-Bamderet & Re SO TEd. a - Crowe o., N.Y. 50 

: 8 rman Stor es. paceaeaene qsesec esos a 

yyy tee, Sy printer’ ’s Dictionary ....-.----- ‘ Cortes Henry Frowde, Pie 
How to Become a Law Stenographer.......-.-- + erm Isaac Pitman & Sons, ‘ 15 
BRIDGEWATER, | succeeding Professor Nicholl, who 


r both sexes, For catalogue, 


quit NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Shavias’ the Priacipal, A. C. BoyvEN, A. M. 





AL SCHOOL, FircnpuRG, Mass. 
rae none ~ ting For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 





A CHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, 

A Bes en only. Especial at- 

, is called to the new course of House- 

held Arts. For are ara address HENRY 
WHITTEMORE, Principa 





t, Salem, Massachusetts, 

Tare LB se les aR al, for the peda- 

Stoica and te¢hnical training of teachers of 

the commercial branches. For catalogue 
address J. ASBURY PiTMAY, Princip 








and that during the year he had 
given an additional $75,000. 
NEW JERSEY. 


PLAINFIELD. Ira Winthrop 


Travell, who has been supervising 
principal of the Plainfield public 
schools for sixteen years, has re- 
signed. to become superintendent of 
the public schools at Morristown, 





has held that office for forty years. 
Professor Nicholl resigns because of 
ill health. Mr. Travell is a graduate 
of Williams College and took a post- 
graduate course at Cornell Univer 
sity. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

READING. The board of educa- 
tion at its June meeting authorized 
the following: The establishment of 
a graded industrial school, for boys 
fourteen years of age and up, or 
grammar school graduates at an 
earlier age. The work in this schoo! 
will be devoted to work preparatory 
to the trades. The course of study 
for the first year consists of wood- 
working, bench and vise work in 
metal, mechanical drawing, English, 
mathematies, and civics. The draw- 
ing will be intimately related to the 
work done at the bench and lathe, 
and consists largely of making work- 
ing drawings. The English work 
will attempt to teach the boys the 





correct business usages of English; 
to write common business letters and 
papers that are likely to arise in any 
of the common trades, and later have 
the boys estimate on jobs in their 
line; also enable them to keep an or- 
dinary mechanic’s set of books. In 
mathematics, the study of practical 
problems in arithmetic, algebra, and 
elementary geometry related to the 
industries studied. Much practice 
will be given in mensuration—paper- 
ing, plastering, carpeting, paving, 
sodding, building fences, sewers, 
light or telegraph lines, trolley or 
steam roads. The work in civics will 
not only attempt to teach fully our 
form of government and why gov- 
ernment is necessary, but will also 
try to show the inter-dependence of 
the peoples, tracing something of the 
history of trades and teaching 
enough of commercial geography to 
show something of the source of our 
raw materials, the location of our 
chief selling markets. In addition to 
this, the essentials of commercial 
law as applied to special trades. 
Elementary manual training in 
grades one to six. Wood working 
for boys of grades seven and eight, 
same to be conducted iIn connection 
with the graded industrial school. 
A technical course for pupils of the 
Boys’ High school, to supplement 
manual training in grades seven and 
eight, same to be given in connection 
with the graded industrial school; 
the work to be devoted to iron. 
Sewing for girls in connection with 
the Normal and Training School for 
Girls. The establishment of four 
kindergartens in different sections of 
the city, with two sessions and two 
sets of pupils. The appropriation of 
$250 for the establishment of public 
playgrounds and the appointment of 
a committee .of three to assume 
charge of the same. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The new cooking 
school for the public school depart- 
ment of domestic science, of which 
Miss Mary S. Snow of Bangor and 
Brooklyn is to be the head, is to 
cost $300,000. 

ONARGA. Grand Prairie Semi- 
nary is to have an extra endowment 
of $100,000, thanks to W. A. Rankin, 
who gives half of it. 

DECATUR. The board of educa- 
tion has adopted upon the recom- 
mendation of Superintendent H. B. 
Wilson a salary schedule which ecar- 
ries with it a system of merit pro- 
motion. There are four classes of 
teachers: Class I., high school gradu- 
ate and experience equivalent to two 
years in Decatur; class II., one year 
state normal or college training and 
experience equivalent 
in Decatur; class III., state normal 
graduate or two years college train- 
ing and experience equivalent to one 
year in Decatur; class IV., A. B. de- 
gree or equivalent and experience 
equivalent to two years in Decatur. 
Class II. starts at $25 above the next 
lower and ends at $120 more. Class 
III. starts at $50 more than the next 
lower and ends at $85 more. Class 
1V. starts at $50 more than the next 
lower and ends at $50 more. 


to one year 
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BOSTON THEATRES 
KEITH’S. 

For the week of July 5 at Keith’s 
theatre there will be one big  spec- 
tacular feature, “The Boys in Blue,” 
which will be particularly adaptable 
for the holiday. This is one of the 
best and largest companies that has 
ever attempted military manoeuvres 
on the stage. One of the leading 
features is a battle in which forts 
are battered and warships sunk, 
while the drilling and wall-scaling of 
the men will surpass anything pre- 
viously done in this line. An event 
of local interest will be the re-ap- 
pearance here of Vinie Daly of the 
famous family of comedians, who 
will introduce some new songs and 
dances with which she has been 
making a sensation in the West. 
Haines and Vidocq, the acrobatic 
humorists, will also have a whirl- 
wind act, while that quaint come- 
dienne, Lillian Shaw, will appear in 
a new specialty. Another act will be 
given by George B. Reno and com- 
pany, in which every member of the 
entire company is the opposite to the 
others. For instance there is the 
tall man, the fat man, the dwarf, and 
even Reno himsélf, who is one of the 
best acrobats on the stage. It is one 
of the funniest and most incongruous 
of acts. Other features will be John 
P. Wade and company in a sketch; 
Silbon’s cat circus: the Musical 
Johnstons: Brown and Ayer; Sid 
3axter and company, making up a 
vaudeville bill longer and much 
stronger than usual. 


—_—— — -@- © -@-@-e- @-e-— -—_—___ 


That University of Chicago profes- 
sors may be formally criticised and 
advised by their own pupils is a new 
university ruling, just made public. 
It declares that the students will be 
expected so give their candid opinion 
of the professors who lecture to 
them, together with suggestions for 
improvement in teaching methods. 
Professor R. A. Millikan of the phys- 
ics department explained the new 
system. ‘‘We wish to obtain the sin- 
cere views of the students upon 
questions relating to the courses,” he 
said. “The names of the crities will 
be kept secret. The opinions will be 
eonsidered by a special faculty com- 
mittee.’ Professor Millikan is an 
advocate of progressive ideas in edu- 


cation. The success of his “First 
Course in Physics” (Ginn & Co.), 
written with the collaboration of 


Professor Henry G. Gale, bears tes- 
timony, too, that his efforts are prac- 
tical. 


—__— —--0+- -0-@-e--@-e-—__—____ 


GLAD HE STOPPED PRAYING. 

Little Bob. who for some months 
had invariably ended his evening 
prayer with “Please send me a baby 
brother.” announced to his mother 
that he was tired of praying for what 
he did not get, and that he did not 
believe God had any more little boys 
to send. 

Not long afterward he was carried 
into his mother’s room very early in 
the morning to see twin boys, who 
had arrived during the night. Bob 
looked at the two babies critically, 
and then remarked: “It’s a good 
thing I stopped praying, or there’d 
been three of them.’’—Delineator. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


by ourselves, Superintendent Tilton of Bangor, Maine. wiote us Jone ‘1, 
A 1509. We do not think he will ob to our —— his letter in jul, 
because it illustrates so well the ideal toward which weaim. ‘1 bave just signed Mies 
for the third year. You may remember that! got ber throvgh ycuregercy. If ycucan fill 
the bill in each instance as you did in this, you are im a class by yourself. Miss ——— has 
made good in every sense of the word, and is strong with teachers and parents. 
She isa worker and very tactfal. She has Y and this office to a point inconsiderabije. 
reduced the friction between her schoo! Miss ——— grows better and better the 
longer we know her, and | want tosay that your reccmmendation was iully merited.’” 
We like to get such letters asthat, for they prove that we are working cn right lines- 
Possibly we are too conservative in recommending teachers. Every searon teachers om 
our list get places we have been asked torecommend for but who do not seem io ur to 
uite fill the bill. Sometimes they do tairly well; sometimes they OURSELVES 
o not. But the fit must be pretty close to be reccmmended by 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACTSE, N. Y. 
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The best positions in Colleges, State Normal Schools’ 
SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, Sista. ah 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 





Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


STUART""ACENCY 


The only fully equipped Teachers’ Agency 
a York and Boston. "No Registration 36 Pearl St., Hartford, Ct. 
MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY iniroatces to Colleges, 


ned FOREIG N superior Professors, Principals. Assistants, Tutors, and Goy- 
poten forevery department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Callon 
or ress 








Mrs. A. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work im 


High, Preparatory and Norma] Schoolt and Colle ges in Fenn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach scm e approved sys— 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $€0 to $70 per montb. Por further 

information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Marke St., Harrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


_ Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 











SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Des Mornzs, Iowa. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4:.2Secctor sires, Bokvon™” 


Send fer Agency Manual, mentiening this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 seyisten se 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Cerrespendence invited. 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate throughout the entire 
West. We fill positions in Kindergartens, Grammar Schools, High Schools, Normal Schools 
_— 4 8 — ony orange FRED ng ge S ndent, ss 246-237 Empire 

a1 , Denver, Colo. Eastern office: 101 Market 8t arrisburg, Pa. South : 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. . ee eee 


Manhattan Building 
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We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
every part ef the country. 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVES 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agenc 
She gency 


POSS odoe 


Long distance Telephone. 
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Typewriter 
The Strongest Link between the Business 
School and the Business Office 


The typewriter that is in widest use the 
world over—the standard type writer—the typewriter 
preferred by employers for its reliability and good 
work—the typewriter preferred by operators for its 
ease of action, speed, andsinrplicity—the type- 
writer of which the . method is most easily 
learned. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incofporated) 
New York and Everywhere 

















“Baby's Best Friend” 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort, Mennen’s relieves and 
prevents Prickly Chafing and Sunburn. 


For your protectig@m the genuine is put up in non-re- 
fillable boxes—the that Lox,” with Mennen’s face 
ontop. Soldevery eor by mail 25cents—Sample/ree. 
Guaranteed by the Ge rd Mennen’s Chemical! Co., under 


the Food and Drugs Béet, June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542 
Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Taleum Toilet Powder- 


It has the scent of h-cut Parma Violets. Sample free. 
GERHARD CO., Newark, N. J. 
Mennen's Korated Skin + wrapper) ) No 
Specially prepa the nursery. r “in 
Mennen's Sen Yang T wder, Oriental Odor ) Samples 


Bold only at Stores. 
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JUKES-EDWARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION“AND HEREDITY 
By DR. AE. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every teacher, 
preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that in- 
fluenced the paSSage of the most remarkable 
bill that ever passed any State Legislature— 
an act to prevent ‘the increase of idiocy and 
imbecility. (Pennsylvania H, of R. 51). 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


— 


New England Publishing Company 


29-A Beacon .Street, Boston 








Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
SchooLin New England. 





Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries, 


" 
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Fall term opened September 1, 1908. 
Write, call or telephone for further information. 





97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 














